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ADIRONDACK SCENERY. 


HE Adirondacks—or, to use a better term; “ Adirondack,” without 
the article prefix or the plural suffix—is a wild region in Northern 
New York, lying between Lakes George and Champlain on the east, 
and the St. Lawrence on the northwest. It extends on the north to the 
Canada line, and on thé south nearly to the Mohawk. In area, it 
is somewhat larger than the State of Connecticut, and is for the most 
part a wilderness, with only a few hundred settled inhabitants, Five 
parallel ranges of mountains traverse it from southwest to northeast, 
the most easterly being locally known as the Black-Mountain range ; 
the second, as the Ka- 
yadarosseras range; 
the third, as the East- 
Moriah range; the 
fourth, as the Boquet 
range; and the fifth 
and last and highest, 
as the Adirondack, or 
Clinton range. 

In this last range 
are the highest peaks 
of the whole region, 
standing in a nearly 
circular group consist- 
ing of Mount Marcy, 
or Tahawus (an In- 
dian word, meaning 
“ He splits the sky”), 
five thousand four 
hundred and sixty- 
seven feet high, and a 
dozen others, nearly 
as lofty, in close vi- 
cinity. Though none 
of these peaks attain 
to the height of the 
loftiest summits of the 
White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, or 
the Black Mountains 
of North Carolina, 
their general eleva- 
tion surpasses that 
of any range east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
The entire number of 
mountains in this 
whole region is sup- 
posed to exceed five 
hundred, of which only 
a few have received 
separate names. The 
highest peaks, besides 
Tahawus, are Dix 
Peak, Seward, Colden, 
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Whiteface, Nipple 
Top, and Pharaoh, all 
of which are not far 
from five thousand 
feet in height above the sea, They are all wild and savage, and cov- 
ered with the “forest primeval,” except the stony summits of the 
highest, which rise above all vegetation, but that of mosses, 
grasses, and dwarf Alpine-plants. These high summits are thought, 
by geologists, to be the oldest land on the globe, or the first which 
showed itself above the waters. 

In the valleys, between the mountains, lie many beautiful lakes and 
ponds, to the number, perhaps, of more than a thousand. The general 
level of these lakes is about fifteen hundred feet above the sea; but 
Avalanche Lake, the highest of them, is at nearly twice that elevation 
above tide-water, Some of them are twenty miles in length, while 
others cover only a few acres. The largest of these lakes are Long 


Lake, the Saranacs, Tupper’s, the Fulton lakes, and Lakes Colden, 
Henderson, Sanford, Eckford, Racket, Forked, Newcomb, and Pleas- 
ant. Steep, densely-wooded mountains rise from their margins ; beau- 
tiful bays indent their borders, and leafy points jut out ; spring-brooks 
tinkle in; while the shallows are fringed with water-grasses and flow- 
ering plants, and covered sometimes with acres of white and yellow 
water-lilies. The lakes are all lovely and romantic in every thing 
except their names, and the scenery they offer, in combination with 
the towerjng mountains and the old and savage forest, is not sur- 
passed on earth. In natural features it greatly resembles Switzerland 
and the Scottish Highlands, as they must have been before those 








regions were settled and cultivated. The Rev. Mr. Murray says that 
an American artist, 
travelling in Switzer- 
land, wrote home, a 
year or two ago, that, 
“having travelled 
over all Switzerland 
and the Rhine and 
Rhone region, he had 
not met with scenery 
which, judged from a 
purely artistic point 
of view, combined so 
many beauties in con- 
nection with such 
grandeur as the lakes, 
mountains, and for- 
ests, of the Adiron. 
dack region presented 
to the gazer’s eye.” 

This labyrinth of 
lakes is intertwined 
and connected by a 
very intricate system 
of rivers, brooks, and 
rills. The Saranac, 
the Au Sable, the Bo- 
quet, and the Racket 
rise in and flow 
through this wilder- 
ness, and in its loft. 
iest and most dismal 
recesses are found the 
springs of the Hud 
son and its earliest 
branches. 

The chief river 
of Adirondack, how- 
ever—its great high. 
way and artery—is the 
Racket, which rises in 
Racket Lake in the 
western part of Hamil 
ton County, and, after 
a devious course of 
about one hundred 
and twenty miles, 


Lawrence. It is the 
most beautiful river 
of the wilderness. Its 
| shores are generally low, and extend back some distance in fertile 
| meadows, upon which grow the soft maple, the aspen, alder, linden, 
and other deciduous trees, interspersed with the hemlock and pine. 
These fringe its borders, and, standing in clumps upon the meadows 
in the midst of rank grass, give them the appearance of beautiful 
deer-parks ; and it is there, indeed, that the deer chiefly pasture. 
Except these meadows of the Racket, and the broad expanses of 
lakes and ponds, the whole surface of the wilderness is covered with a 
tangled forest, through which man can scarcely penetrate. The trees 
are the pine, hemlock, spruce, white cedar, and fir, on the lowest 
grounds and higher slopes and summits of the hills ; and the maple, 
beech, white and black ash, birch, and elm, on the intermediate sur- 
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face. Everywhere lie great prone trunks mantled in curly moss, while 
overhead, in summer, the waving plumes of foliage shut out the light 
and scarcely admit the air. Under the lofty trees are others, white 
birch and aspen, with the saplings of the former trees, and bushes of 
hopple and sumach, that scarcely see the light or feel the wind. But 
occasionally the tornado tears through, and leaves tracks which time 
turns into green alleys and dingles, where the bird builds and the 
rabbit gambols. Loosened trees lean on their tellows, and others 
grow on rocks, grasping them with immense claws which plunge into 
the mould below. All looks monotonous aud seems dreary. “ But 
select a spot,” says Mr. 
Street, the poet of these 
woods; “let the eye be- 
come a little accustomed 
to the scene, and how the 
picturesque beauties, the 
delicate, minute charms, 
the small, overlooked 
things steal out, like lurk- 
ing tints in an old pieture! 
See that wreath of fern, 
graceful as the garland of 
a Greek victor at the 
games; how it hides the 
dark, crooked ,root writh- 
ing, snake-like, from yon 
beech! Look at the beech’s 
instep steeped in moss, 
green as emerald, with 
other moss twining round 
the silver-spotted trunk in 
garlands, or in broad, thick, 
velvety spots! Behold 
yonder stump, charred with 
the hunter’s camp-fire, and 
glistening, black, and satin- 
like, in its cracked ebony! 
Mark yon mass of creeping 
pine, mantling the black 
mould with furzy softness ; 
view those polished co- 
hosh-berries, white as drops 
of pearl! See the purple 
barberries and crimson 
clusters of the hopple con- 
trasting their vivid hues! 
And the massive logs, 
peeled by decay — what 
gray, downy smoothness; 
and the grasses in which 
they are weltering — how 
full of beautiful motions 
and outlines!” 

In these woods and in 
these mountain solitudes 
are found the panther, the 
great black bear, the wolf, 
the wild-cat, the lynx, and 
the wolverine. Even the 
moose is sometimes met 
with; deer are abundant, 
and so, also, are the fisher, 
sable, otter, mink, musk-rat, 
fox, badger, woodchuck, 
rabbit, and several varieties of the squirrel. There are scarcely any 
snakes, and none large or venomous. 

Among the birds are the grand black war-eagle, several kinds of 
hawk, owl, loon, and duck; the crane, heron, raven, crow, stake- 
driver, mud-hen, brown thrush, partridge, blue jay, blackbird, king- 
fisher, and mountain-finch. The salmon-trout and the speckled trout 
swarm in the lakes, and the latter also in the brooks and rivers. The 
lake-trout are caught sometimes of twenty pounds and more in weight ; 
the speckled trout, however, are not large, except in rare cases, or in 
seldom-visited ponds or brooks. 








CORINNE FALLS, ADIRONDACK. 





Natural curiosities abound in Adirondack. That others are buried 
in the terrific forests still darkening two-thirds of the surface, cannot 
be doubted, 

Among the curiosities known are Lake Paradox, whose outlet in 
high water flows back on the lake; the pond on the summit of Mount 
Joseph, whose rim is close upon the edge; the mingling of the foun- 
tains of the Hudson and Ausable in freshets in the Indian Pass; the 
torrent-dashes or lace-work from the greater or lesser rain down the 
grooved side of Mount Colden toward Lake Avalanche; the three 
lakes on the top of Wallface, sending streams into the St. Lawrence 
by Cold River and the 
Racket, into Lake Cham- 
plain by the Ausable, and 
the Atlantic by the Hud- 
son; the enormous rocks 
of the Indian Pass standing 
upon sharp edges on steep 
slopes, and looking as if 
the deer, breaking off 
against them his yvarly 
antlers, would topple them 
headlong, yet defying un- 
moved the mighty agencies 
of frost, and plumed with 
towering trees; with all the 
cavern intricacy between 
and underneath the falken 
masses, where the icc 
gleams unmelted through- 
out the year; and the samo 
rock intricacy in the Pan- 
ther Gorge of Mount Marey. 

The throbbing of the 
water of Lake Placid into 
a neighboring pond (Para. 
dox Pond) through a con. 
necting stream (with no 
other outlet or inlet), and 
the responsive throb of the 
pond’s back-water into the 
lake, is an interesting fact, 
vouched by eye-witnesses. 

In addition are the two 
subterranean passages in 
Schroon, near Paradox 
Lake; one the channel of 
a stream, the other a Gothic 
arch through which a large 
stream likewise dashes. 

The Wilmington Notch 
and the Indian Pass are 
great curiosities. The 
former is thus descrifed’by 
Mr. Street, in his “ Woods 
and Waters :” 

“At North Elba, we 
crossed a bridge where the 
Ausable came winding 
down, and then followed 
its bank toward the north- 
east, over a good hard 
wheel-track, generally de- 

< scending, with the thick 

woods almost continually 

around us, and the little river shooting darts of light at us through 
the leaves. 

“ At length a broad summit, rising to a taller one, broke above the 
foliage at our right, and at the same time a gigantic mass of rock and 
forest saluted us upon our left—the giant portals of the Notch. We 
entered. The pass suddenly shrank, pressing the rocky river and 
rough road close together. It was a chasm cloven boldly through 
the flank of Whiteface.- On each side towered the mountains, but at 
our left the range rose in still sublimer altitude, with grand precipices 
like a majestic wall, or a line of palisades climbing sheer from the half- 
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way forests upward. The crowded row of pines along the broken and “What a multitude of peaks! The whole horizon is full to reple- 
wavy.crest was diminished to a fringe. The whole prospect, except | tion. As a guide said, ‘Where there wasn’t a big peak, a little one 
the rocks, was dark with thickest, wildest woods. As we rode slowly | was stuck up.’ Really true, and how savage! how wild! Close on 
through the still-narrowing gorge, the mountains soared higher and | my right rises Haystack, a truncated cone, the top shaved apparently 
higher, as if to scale the clouds, presenting truly a terrific majesty. I | toa smooth level. To the west soars the sublime slope of Mount 
shrank within myself; I seemed to dwindle beneath it. Something | Colden, with McIntyre looking over its shoulder ; a little above, point 
alike to dread pervaded the scene. The mountains appeared knitting | the purple peaks of Mount Seward—a grand mountain-cathedral— 
their stern brows into one threatening frown at our daring intrusion | with the tops of Mount Henderson and Santanoni in misty sapphire. 
into their stately solitudes. Nothing seemed native to the awful land- | At the southwest shimmers a dreamy summit—Blue Mountain; while 
scape but the plunge of the torrent and the scream of the eagle. Even | to the south stands the near and lesser top of Skylight. Beyond, at 
the wild, shy deer drinking at the stream would have been out of keep- | the southeast, wave the stern crests of the Boreas Mountain. Thence 
ing. Below, at our left, the dark Ausable dashed onward with hoarse, | ascends the Dial, with its leaning cone, like the Tower of Pisa; and 
foreboding murmurs, in harmony with the loneliness and wildness of | close to it swells the majesty of Dix’s Peak, shaped like a slumbering 
the spot. lion. Thence stagger the wild, savege, splintered tops of the Gothic 


day was only partially lighted from the narrow roof of sky. linking themselves, on the east, with the Noon-Mark and Rogers's 


ity at our left, and once emerging kept in view in misty azure. There ' the Edmunds’s-Pond summits—the mountain-picture closed by the 


which a full description was given in No. 50 of the Journat, in an | Peak. But what is that long gleam at the east? Lake Champlain ! 
article on the “Source of the Hudson.” And that glittering line north? The St. Lawrence, above the dark 


an easy one. Its summit commands a magnificent prospect, which is Twenty years ago, Adirondack was almost as unknown as the inte- 
thus described by Mr. Street in his “ Indian Pass: ” rior of Africa, There were few huts or houses there, and very few 


































“We passed two miles through this sublime avenue, which at mid- | Mountains at the Lower Ausable Pond—a ragged thunder-cloud— 





* At length the peak of Whiteface itself appeared above the accliv- | Mountain, that watch over the valley of Keene. To the northeast rise 
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THE ADIRONDACKS FROM PLACID LAKE. (Samuel Colman.) 


it stood, its crest—whence I had gazed a few days before—rising like | sharp crest of old Whiteface on the north—stately outpost of the 
some pedestal built up by Jove or Pan to overlook his realm. The | 
pinnacles piled about it seemed but vast steps reared for its ascent. | of water—those almost indispensable eyes of a landscape. 
One dark, wooded summit, a mere bulwark of the mighty mass above, 
showed athwart its heart a broad, pale streak, either the channel of 
a vanished torrent, or another but far less formidable slide. The | if a silver vein had been opened in the stern mountain, is Long Lake; 
Notch now broadened, and in a rapid descent of the road the Ausable and between it and our vision shine Lakes Henderson and Sanford, 
came again in view, plunging and twisting down a gorge of rocks, | with the sparkles of Lake Harkness, and the twin-lakes Jamie and 
with the foam flung at intervals through the skirting trees. At last | Sallie. At the southwest glances beautiful Blue-Mountain Lake— 
the pass opened into cultivated fields; the acclivities at our right | name most suggestive and poetic. South, lies Boreas Pond, with its 
wheeled away sharply east, but Whiteface yet waved along the west- | green beaver-meadow and a mass of rock at the edge. To the south- 
ern horizon.” east glisten the Upper and Lower Ausable Ponds ; and, farther off, 


Adirondacks. Scattered through this picture are manifold expanses 
That 


glitter at the north by old Whiteface is Lake Placid ; and the spangle, 
Bennett's Pond. Yon streak running south from Mount Seward, as 


| 


The Indian Pass is a still wilder and more wonderful defile, of | in the same direction, Mud and Clear Ponds, by the Dial and Dix’s 


” 


Tahawus has been often ascended, though the task is by no means | sea of the Canadian woods 
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visitors. Butof late the number of sportsmen and tourists has greatly 
increased, and taverns have been established in some of the wildest 
spots. In summer, the lakes swarm with the boats of travellers in 
search of game, or health, or mere contemplation of beautiful scenery, 
and the strange sights and sounds of primitive Nature. All travelling 
there is done by means of boats of small size and slight build, rowed 
by a single guide, and made so light that the craft can be lifted from 
the water, and carried on the guide’s shoulders from pond to pond, or 
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LAKE FROM WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN. (J. D. Smillie.) 





SABLE LAKE. (Geo. H. Smillie.) 


from stream to stream. Competent guides, steady, intelligent, and 
experienced men, can be hired at all the taverns for two or three 
dollars a day, who will provide boats, tents, and every thing requisite 
for a trip. Each traveller should have a guide and a boat, to him- 
self, and the cost of their maintenance in the woods is not more than 
a dollar a week for each man of the party. . The fare is chiefly trout 
and venison, of which there is generally an abundance to be procured 
by gun and rod. A good-sized valise or carpet-bag will hold all the 
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clothes that one person needs for a two-months’ trip in the woods, 
besides those he wears in. Nothing is wanted but woollen and flannel. 

The following list comprises the essentials of an outfit: Complete 
undersuit of woollen or flannel, with a “change ;” stout pantaloons, 
vest, and coat; felt hat; two pairs of stockings; pair of common 
winter-boots and camp-shoes ; rubber blanket or coat ; hunting-knife, 
belt, and pint tin cup; pair of warm blankets ; towel, soap, etc. 

There are several routes by which Adirondack can be reached; 
but the best and easiest from New York is that by Lake Champlain. 
The steamer from Whitehall will land the traveller at Port Kent, on 
the west side of the lake, nearly opposite Burlington, Vermont, where 
coaches are always waiting to take passengers, six miles, to Keese- 
ville. Here conveyances for the wilderness can always be had, which 
will carry the traveller to Martin’s Tavern, on the Lower Saranac, a 
distance of about fifty miles, which is a long day’s drive, but a very 
pleasant and interesting one. From Martin’s, the tourist moves about 
altogether in boats, and can, as he pleases, camp out, in his tent or so 
time his day’s voyage as to pass cach night in some one of the rude 
but comfortable taverns, which are now to be found in almost all 
quarters of the wilderness. 





THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 
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& -\HROME-YELLOW,” muttered Vance Lorimer, tossing over 
the heap of tube-paints that lay on a tuble by the side of his 
easel. “Lake-red, burnt sienna, bistre, gamboge—why, what the 
dence has gone with the thing, Travers ? ” 

He raised his voice at the last word, and a young man who was 
painting at the other end of the long room, the skylight, easels, and 
Jay-figures of which proclaimed it a studio, looked up and an- 
swered : 

“ Well, Vance; what is it?” 

“Have you carried off the ultramarine? I can’t find it any- 
where.” 

“ Ultramarine ? 
have.” 

“Well, pray be good enough to return it, then,” said Lorimer, in 
an impatient tone. “I have been looking for a tube of it every- 
where, and wasted more time than the confounded thing is worth.” 

“ Take permanent blue.” 

“No. I want ultramarine. What is the reason you can’t let my 
paints alone ?” - 

“What is the reason you can’t be friendly and obliging?” re- 
tarned the other, with a laugh. “It is so much less trouble to bor- 
row from you than to send out and buy. Here! be quick; catch it 
as I toss it to you.” 

He suited the avtion to the word, and, as he spoke, a small tube 
went flying through the air, straight at Lorimer’s head. The latter 
caught it deftly, and, having done so, commenced mixing some of the 
contents on his palette. While he was occupied in this way, his 
friend watched him closely, and at last spoke, quite abruptly : 

“ What are you painting on, Lorimer?” 

“ On a scene,” was the rather unsatisfactory reply. 

“Humph! Considering the number of scenes you have on hand, 
that is something like saying ‘on a picture.’ What scene?” 

“ Come and satisfy yourself, if you are curious.” 

Apparently, from some reason or other, Travers was curious. [le 
laid down his brush, and, with his palette still on his thumb, came 
down the room, and, walking round his friend’s easel, paused in front 
of it. The first thing he did was to give a long whistle, then he 
looked up and said: 

“So you are at this again?” 

“ Yes,” said Lorimer, coolly, “‘I am at that again. It is impos- 
sible to help it, Frank, Every time I stop painting, I have the dream 
over again ; and each time it seems to grow more vivid. Last night I 
could hardly believe that it was not reality. You may laugh if you 
like ; but I tell you it is the strangest thing I ever heard of.” 

“T am not laughing,” said Travers, truthfully enough. “I haven't 


I—on my honor, I don’t know. Probably I 


the least inclination to laugh, Vance; for I really believe that, if this 
thing goes on, you'll turn clairvoyant after a while, and be dreaming 
dreams, and seeing visions, like the rest of them. 
your place, I would have made a stand against it.” 


If I had been in 





“ What was the good of making a stand against it?” asked the 
other. “It is all very ‘well to talk in that way when you haven’t felt 
the thing; but, by Jove, if you had—” 

“| hope I shouldn’t have taken leave of my senses, as you seem 
to have done.” 

“ How do I seem to have taken leave of my senses ?” 

“ Are not all your pictures lying untouched, and have you done a 
stroke of work on any but this for a month past?” 

“ And how could I help either the one or the other? I felt ab- 
solutely incapable of touching them, and irresistibly impelled to work 
on this, I have tried again and again to put it down, and there is al- 
ways some strong force compelling me to resume work on it.” 

“That is exactly what is the matter,” said Travers, thrusting his 
right hand deep into the pocket of his blouse, and looking at the pic- 
ture as if it had been a culprit, and he had been a judge ready to pass 
sentence of death upon it. “That sort of talk is not like you, Lor- 
imer; and it sounds badly—on my honor, it does. A man can do 
any thing he wants to do; and, if that precious picture was mine, I 
would cut it up inte strips, and throw it into the fire.” 

“Ts it such a daub, then?” 

“A daub? Confound it, you know as well as I do that it is bet- 
ter painted than any thing you ever did before, and that is what pro- 
vokes me. The thing has acquired such a hold on you that you have 
put into it the very best of your power. Lorimer, honestly, I don’t 
think it’s right.” . 

Lorimer laughed, then looked up from the paints he was mixing, 
and gave a glance, half-affectionate, half-critical, at the picture. 

“ There’s one thing certain,” he said, “it has a look of reality— 
don’t you think so?” 

“Tt has a devilish look of reality,” the other answered. “I could 
swear you had painted every stroke from actual sight. Vance, are 
you sure you never saw any thing like it?—any thing that may have 
been lying dormant in your brain, and unconsciously brought forth 
this?” 

“T am perfectly sure,” Vance returned, decidedly, “I never saw 
the scene, or any thing resembling it, in my life. And as for the 
people, of course I never saw them.” 

“ You might have seen worse-looking ones.” 

“ Yes, I think I might. Stand back now, Franzerl, I want to go 
to work.” 

Travers drew back; but still stood by, looking on with a very dis- 
approving face, while Lorimer began touching the foreground of the 
picture. It was not a larze or a very elaborate composition, nor was 
the drift of its meaning very plain; but still it was a painting at 
which any art-connoisseur would have paused to look, and in which 
the most severe critic must needs have found much to commend. 
There was an earnest signification underlying it, and a dramatic power 
about it which irresistibly enchained attention, and made even Travers 
understand the hold it had gained on his friend. 

The scene represented a mountain-gap, and the background of the 
picture was entirely occupied by scenery of the boldest yet most 
luxuriant character. There was no ruggedness in the grand outline 
of the towering hills, for they were clothed in a royal drapery of al- 
most tropical verdure, while on one side a sunny valley stretched 
away, bounded by walls of living green, and flecked by a hundred 
vicissitudes of light and shadow. This part of the picture was inex- 
pressibly charming, and was painted with a fidelity, a reality of treat- 
ment and strict attention to detail, which made it almost impossible to 
believe that it was not a faithful copy of Nature. The foreground of 
the piece was brightened by a small river that dashed into sight round 
the base of a lordly mountain, and, widening out in the sunshine, lay 
smooth and clear as crystal just where the bluffs that overlooked it 
made a break, and a narrow road led down between overhanging 
hills to the water’s edge. And here it was that the interest of the 
picture centred—for here lay a small skiff which contained two figures 
in very dramatic pose. One was a woman, a girl whose hat had fallen 
off into the water, and was slowly floating down-stream, while she her- 
self, with every mark of a recent struggle in her disordered dress, her 
loosened hair, and flushed, resolute face, was spring’ng forward, as if 
to gain the land. The other was a man who stood erect, and held her 
back with one arm, while with the other he was loosening the boat 
from its fastenings, preparatory to pushing it out into the stream. The 
action was very well managed, for there was nothing strained or stiff, 





nothing overwrought or weak about either attitude, and the, faces of 
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both the man and the woman were so strongly marked, so thoroughly 
individualized, that, if they had been portraits, they would have been 
recognizable ata glance. The girl was singularly beautiful, and as her 
face was upturned, and the heavy masses of golden-brown hair fell 
back from it, and rolled, like a tide of bronze, down her back, it was 
easy to trace every line of the delicate features, the clear, haughty 
nose, the exquisite mouth, the finely-arched brows, the deep, large, 
dark eyes, full of indignant scorn and passionate resentment, the com- 
plexion white and pure as the petal of a water-lily. Her dress was 
very plain; but a glance was enough to show that she was a lady. 
Quite as evidently, her companion was a gentleman. Ile was tall and 
well made, and a studied roughness of costume only brought out 
more plainly the aristocratic air stamped upon his whole personal ap- 
pearance. His face was half-turned aside; showing the profile, which 
was very handsome and full of determined resolution—resolution dif- 
ferent from that of the girl, inasmuch as hers was evidently hot as 
fire, while his was cold as steel. The mouth was compressed, the nos- 
trils were drawn, and in the eye there was a look of such exultant tri- 
umph, that involuntarily Travers exclaimed : 

“There’s one thing I don’t understand, Vance. How did you 
have the patience to paint that scoundrel without pitching him out 
of the boat?” 

“Tt was hard,” said Vance, laughing; “ but them? had no option 
in the matter. You won't believe it, Frank, ut there has been a 
strange sort of power at work to make me paint this thing. I don’t 
deny that it has a fascination for me, but it has a strong repalgon 
also, especially this scoundrel, as you call him.” 

“ The girl is a splendid creature, though, and she ig 
lant fight of it. What is to become of her, Vance? ” 

“ How should I know, Franzerl?” 4 & 

“ Paint a rescuer, at least. Don’t let that villain it all his 
own way. By Jove! he looks so triumphant, that it is more than one 
can stand!” 

“ Whom should I paint, and whereshould I paint him? There was 
no rescuer in the dream.” 

“Paint him. there,” said Travers, pointing toa shelving bluff 
crowned with luxuriant foliage that overhung the river just beyond 
the boat. “ As for who he should be—you are welcome te put me in. 
I'd like amazingly to have even an imaginary chance at punching 
that rascal’s head! Or, as you are the better looking of the two—be- 
sides being the stronger—put yourself in, Vance.” 

Vance flushed a little. He certainly looked no unfit subject for a 
picture, as he stood there in all the strength and stateliness of early 
manhood, bis well-knit figure uniting muscular power and grace of 
proportion in such rare degree, that it might have served as a model 
for an athlete, and his frank, handsome face full of the pleasant light 
that had never failed to prepossess liking in any one who looked upon 
it. Just now the blue eyes were gazing intently at the picture so 
strangely suggested, so faithfully worked out, and the lips were smil- 
ing under the long, fair mustache that fell over them and matched 
the crest of crisp curls above the brow. He shook his head at last. 

“No, no, Franzerl. You know what we used to say at Diisseldorf 
—‘always be faithful to your inspiration.’ I have never seen myself 
in this picture.” 

“ Nor anybody else?” 

“ Nor anybody else.” 

“ Well, it is deucedly hard on the poor girl—that is all I have to 
say,” returned Travers, in a most sincere tone of commiseration. “I 
wish the thing was in the fire; for it has bewitched you. Come, 
Vance! let us leave work for a while, and try a tour of rustication. I 
am sure we both need fresh subjects; I am sick of my everlasting 
genre, and I am sure you must be sick of this. By-the-by, how often 
do you dream your interesting dream? Every night?” 

“No. Only when I stop painting it.” 

“ And is it always the same? Do you never see the dream ata 
little earlier or little later stage ?” 

“T have never seen a thing beyond what I have put down here.” 

“ And how do you feel in regard to it?” 

Vance laughed a little. “I am not imaginative, or easily im- 
pressed,” he said. “ Primarily, I feel that it is confoundedly queer ; 
and secondly, I feel that I should like to get my hands on that fellow!” 

“1 can comprehend that sensation. But you havg not answered. 
my question. Shall we go somewhere ? ” 


ing * 






“ My dear Frank, ‘ somewhere’ is delightfully indefinite. I thought, 











moreover, that we had decided that our pecuniary resources are too 
limited for us to go anywhere?” 

“ Anywhere where money is a necessity, of course. But I know a 
land of milk and honey—don’t open your eyes wider than you can 
help—where money is next to unknown, and quite unnecessary.” 

“One of the dominions of Prester John, no doubt.” 

‘No, my dear friend. A region much nearer home—in fact, the 
mountains 6f North Carolina. The most magnificent scenery on the 
continent is to be found there; your travelling pest, ‘the tourist,’ is 
absolutely unheard of; the peop'e are simple, patriarchal, and hospi- 
table; the commodities of life are so abundant that money is posi- 
tively at a discount; and, in one word, it is a modern Arcadia. Let 
us make a walking tour through it.” 

“Walk from here to North Carolina, Frank! Are you mad?” 

“Not quite, mon ami—despite the contagion of your society. 
Listen to my plan—it is at once comprehensive and practical. We 


' will take the railroad here, and follow that commonplace mode of con- 


veyance as-far as it will carry us—which is not far into the moun- 
tains, can promise you. Then we will shoulder our knapsacks and 
sketch-books, and take to our feet. We shall have to rough it— 
there ate no monster caravansaries under the name of hotels between 
the Yadkin and the French Broad—and no doubt we shall sometimes 
have-to go fasting. But still, if we can succeed in putting only a hun- 
dredth part~ef the beauty we shall see on canvas, we shall make our 
fortunes—and that’s a consideration.” 

“It sounds tempting,”. said Vance, balancing his palette on his 
thumb. ‘ But my picture—” 

“ Hang your pieture! It is exactly that confounded thing I am 
anxious, totake you away from. If we stay here, and you work at it 
mué& longer, I shall be reduced to the necessity of calling in a pro- 
cession of priests to exorcise you with ‘bell, book, and candle.’ Come, 
I am in earnest—will you go?” 

Vance looked irresolutely at the painting. It costa severe strug- 
gle to resolve to leave it behind ; but he knew that, if he did not go, 
Travers himself would never consent to leave the city, and the hot, 
breathless, dog-days were upon them. So, after a while, he made up 
his mind to the sacrifice with a sigh. 

“If it must be, it must,” he said, “Yes, I'll go, Franzerl. But 
I doubt if I-shall see any thing half so lovely as this in all our travela.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the girl in the foreground of his pie- 
ture—at which Franzerl shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 

“* The spell is in the witch's face,’” he said, with a laugh. “TI 
don’t think there’s a doubt, Vance, that it is; and that it has bound 
you, hand anu fi 

I. 


“There is no good in arguing the matter,” said Mr. Rivers, re- 
garding his wife with a frowning brow ; “ Marion shall never marry that 
man.” 

Now, if there was one thing more than another which his family 
and friends had always known of John Rivers, it was that his deci- 
sions were final, and that, if he once said of any thing it “ shall” or it 
“shall not” be, the matter might be regarded (either negatively or 
affirmatively) as settled. Ile had never in any instance been known 
to change his mind ; 80 when he looked at his wife now, and said, in 
the tone of a Persian satrap, “ Marion shall never ‘marry that man,” 
Mrs. Rivers felt that al] argument was useless, and, sinking back in her 
chair, uttered nothing save a faint, reproachful sigh. 

“T can’t imagine what ever put such an idea into Marion’s head, 
or how you could ever have thought that I would consent to it!” her 
husband went on, in that tone of intense irritation which shows when 
the thermometer of masculine anger is fast approaching fever-heat. 
“It really seems as if I never go away from home that the household 
does not manage to get into some mischief. The last time, it was 
Jack’s scrape; and now you coolly tell me that Marion wants to marry 
the most unprincipled scamp in the country.” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Rivers, in a tone of expostulation, 

“ Yes,” said her hasband, unflinchingly. “I mean exactly what I 
say: I never knew a Rayford who was noé an unprincipled scamp ; and, 
from all that I hear of this young man, he bids fair to. increase the 
family reputation. Of course they don’t lie, or steal, or do any thing 
of that sort; but they are a set of gambling, duelling desperadoes, 
and I would see Marion in her grave before she should marry one of 
them.” 

“ But, John, is it fair to judge in this way?” cried Mrs. Rivers, 
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clothes that one person needs for a two-months’ trip in the woods, 
besides those he wears in. Nothing is wanted but woollen and flannel. 

The following list comprises the essentials of an outfit: Complete 
undersuit of woollen or flannel, with a “change ;” stout pantaloons, 
vest, and coat; felt hat; two pairs of stockings; pair of common 
winter-boots and camp-shoes ; rubber blanket or coat ; hunting-knife, 
belt, and pint tin cup; pair of warm blankets ; towel, soap, etc. 

There are several routes by which Adirondack can be reached; 
but the best and easiest from New York is that by Lake Champlain. 
The steamer from Whitehall will land the traveller at Port Kent, on 
the west side of the lake, nearly opposite Burlington, Vermont, where 
coaches are always waiting to take passengers, six miles, to Keese- 
ville. Here conveyances for the wilderness can always be had, which 
will carry the traveller to Martin’s Tavern, on the Lower Saranac, a 
distance of about fifty miles, which is a long day’s drive, but a very 
pleasant and interesting one. From Martin’s, the tourist moves about 
altogether in boats, and can, as he pleases, camp out, in his tent or so 
time his day’s voyage as to pass cach night in some one of the rude 
but comfortable taverns, which are now to be found in almost all 
quarters of the wilderness. 





THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 


L 
“ HROME-YELLOW,” muttered Vance Lorimer, tossing over 
the heap of tube-paints that lay on a tuble by the side of his 
easel. ‘“‘Lake-red, burnt sienna, bistre, gamboge—why, what the 
deuce has gone with the thing, Travers ?” 

He raised his voice at the last word, and a young man who was 
painting at the other end of the long room, the skylight, easels, and 
lay-figures of which proclaimed it a studio, looked up and an- 
swered : 

“ Well, Vance; what is it?” 

“Have you carried off the ultramarine? I can’t find it any- 
where.”’ 

“ Ultramarine ? 
have.” 

“Well, pray be good enough to return it, then,” said Lorimer, in 
an impatient tone. “I have been looking for a tube of it every- 
where, and wasted more time than the confounded thing is worth.” 

“ Take permanent blue.” 

“No. I want ultramarine. What is the reason you can’t let my 
paints alone ?” 

“What is the reason you can’t be friendly and obliging?” re- 
tarned the other, with a laugh. “It is so much less trouble to bor- 
row from you than to send out and buy. Here! be quick; catch it 
as I toss it to you.” 

He suited the avtion to the word, and, as he spoke, a small tube 
went flying through the air, straight at Lorimer’s head. The latter 
caught it deftly, and, having done so, commenced mixing some of the 
contents on his palette. While he was occupied in this way, his 
friend watched him closely, and at last spoke, quite abruptly : 

“ What are you painting on, Lorimer?” 

“ On a scene,” was the rather unsatisfactory reply. 

“Humph! Considering the number of scenes you have on hand, 
that is something like saying ‘on a picture.’ What scene?” 

“ Come and satisfy yourself, if you are curious.” 

Apparently, from some reasou or other, Travers was curious. [le 
laid down his brush, and, with his palette still on his thumb, came 
down the room, and, walking round his friend’s easel, paused in front 
of it. The first thing he did was to give a long whistle, then he 
looked up and said : 

“So you are at this again?” 

“ Yes,” said Lorimer, coolly, “I am at that again. It is impos- 
sible to help it, Frank. Every time I stop painting, I have the dream 
over again ; and each time it seems to grow more vivid. Last night I 
could hardly believe that it was not reality. You may laugh if you 
like ; but I tell you it is the strangest thing I ever heard of.” 

“Tam not laughing,” said Travers, truthfully enough. “I haven't 
the least inclination to laugh, Vance; for I really believe that, if this 

thing goes on, you'll turn clairvoyant after a while, and be dreaming 
dreams, and seeing visions, like the rest of them. If I had been in 
your place, I would have made a stand against it.” 


I—on my honor, I don’t know. Probably I 








“ What was the good of making a stand against it?” asked the 
other. “It is all very ‘well to talk in that way when you haven't felt 
the thing; but, by Jove, if you had—” 

“| hope I shouldn’t have taken leave of my senses, as you seem 
to have done.” 

“ How do I seem to have taken leave of my senses ?” 

“ Are not all your pictures lying untouched, and have you done a 
stroke of work on any but this for a month past?” 

“ And how could I help either the one or the other? I felt ab- 
solutely incapable of touching them, and irresistibly impelled to work 
on this, I have tried again and again to put it down, and there is al- 
ways some strong force compelling me to resume work on it.” 

“That is exactly what is the matter,” said Travers, thrusting his 
right hand deep into the pocket of his blouse, and looking at the pic- 
ture as if it had been a culprit, and he had been a judge ready to pass 
sentence of death upon it. “That sort of talk is not like you, Lor- 
imer; and it sounds badly—on my honor, it does. A man can do 
any thing he wants to do; and, if that precious picture was mine, I 
would cut it up inte strips, and throw it into the fire.” 

“Ts it such a daub, then?” 

“A daub? Confound it, you know as well as I do that it is bet- 
ter painted than any thing you ever did before, and that is what pro- 
vokes me. The thing has acquired such a hold on you that you have 
put into it the very best of your power. Lorimer, honestly, I don’t 
think it’s right.” . 

Lorimer laughed, then looked up from the paints he was mixing, 
and gave a glance, half-affectionate, half-critical, at the picture. 

“ There’s one thing certain,” he said, “it has a look of reality— 
don’t you think so?” 

“Tt has a devilish look of reality,” the other answered. “I could 
swear you had painted every stroke from actual sight. Vance, are 
you sure you never saw any thing like it ?—any thing that may have 
been lying dormant in your brain, and unconsciously brought forth 
this?” 

“T am perfectly sure,” Vance returned, decidedly, “I never saw 
the scene, or any thing resembling it, in my life. And as for the 
people, of course I never saw them.” 

“ You might have seen worse-looking ones.” 

“ Yes, I think I might. Stand back now, Franzerl, I want to go 
to work.” 

Travers drew back; but still stood by, looking on with a very dis- 
approving face, while Lorimer began touching the foreground of the 
picture. It was not a larze or a very elaborate composition, nor was 
the drift of its meaning very plain; but still it was a painting at 
which any art-connoisseur would have paused to look, and in which 
the most severe critic must needs have found much to commend. 
There was an earnest signification underlying it, and a dramatic power 
about it which irresistibly enchained attention, and made even Travers 
understand the hold it had gained on his friend. 

The scene represented a mountain-gap, and the background of the 
picture was entirely occupied by scenery of the boldest yet most 
luxuriant character. There was no ruggedness in the grand outline 
of the towering hills, for they were clothed in a royal drapery of al- 
most tropical verdure, while on one side a sunny valley stretched 
away, bounded by walls of living green, and flecked by a hundred 
vicissitudes of light and shadow. This part of the picture was inex- 
pressibly charming, and was painted with a fidelity, a reality of treat- 
ment and strict attention to detail, which made it almost impossible to 
believe that it was not a faithful copy of Nature. The foreground of 
the piece was brightened by a small river that dashed into sight round 
the base of a lordly mountain, and, widening out in the sunshine, lay 
smooth and clear as crystal just where the bluffs that overlooked it 
made a break, and a narrow road led down between overhanging 
hills to the water’s edge. And here it was that the interest of the 
picture centred—for here lay a small skiff which contained two figures 
in very dramatic pose. One was a woman, a girl whose hat had fallen 
off into the water, and was slowly floating down-stream, while she ber- 
self, with every mark of a recent struggle in her disordered dress, her 
loosened hair, and flushed, resolute face, was spring’ng forward, as if 
to guin the land. The other was a man who stood erect, and held her 
back with one arm, while with the other he was loosening the boat 
from its fastenings, preparatory to pushing it out into the stream. The 
action was very well managed, for there was nothing strained or stiff, 

nothing overwrought or weak about either attitude, and the, faces of 
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both the man and the woman were so strongly marked, so thoroughly 
individualized, that, if they had been portraits, they would have been 
recognizable ata glance. The girl was singularly beautiful, and as her 
face was upturned, and the heavy masses of golden-brown hair fell 
back from it, and rolled, like a tide of bronze, down her back, it was 
easy to trace every line of the delicate features, the clear, haughty 
nose, the exquisite mouth, the finely-arched brows, the deep, large, 
dark eyes, full of indignant scorn and passionate resentment, the com- 
plexion white and pure as the petal of a water-lily. Her dress was 
very plain; but a glance was enough to show that she was a lady. 
Quite as evidently, her companion was a gentleman. [Ile was tall and 
well made, and a studied roughness of costume only brought out 
more plainly the aristocratic air stamped upon his whole personal ap- 
pearance. His face was half-turned aside; showing the profile, which 
was very handsome and full of determined resolution—resolution dif- 
ferent from that of the girl, inasmuch as hers was evidently hot as 
fire, while his was cold as steel. The mouth was compressed, the nos- 
trils were drawn, and in the eye there was a look of such exultant tri- 
umph, that involuntarily Travers exclaimed : 

“There’s one thing I don’t understand, Vance. How did you 
have the patience to paint that scoundrel without pitching him out 
of the boat?” 

“It was hard,” said Vance, laughing; “ butithemT had no option 
in the matter. You won't believe it, Frank, but there has been a 
strange sort of power at work to make me paint this thing. I don’t 
deny that it has a fascination for me, but it has a strong repulgon 


also, especially this scoundrel, as you eall him.” 

“ The girl is a splendid creature, though, and she ig ing ’ 
lant fight of it. What is to become of her, Vance ?” ¢ 

“ How should I know, Franzerl ?” & 

“ Paint a rescuer, at least. Don’t let that viltatn it all his 


own way. By Jove! he looks so triumphant, that it is more than one 
can stand!” 

“Whom should I paint, and whereshould! paint him? There was 
no rescuer in the dream.” 

“Paint him. there,” said Travers, pointing toa shelving bluff 
crowned with luxuriant foliage that overhung the river just beyond 
the boat. “ As for who he should be—you are welcome to put me in. 
I'd like amazingly to have even an imaginary chance at punching 
that rascal’s head! Or, as you are the better looking of the two—be- 
sides being the stronger—put yourself in, Vance.” 

Vance flushed a little. He certainly looked no unfit subject for a 
picture, as he stood there in all the strength and stateliness of early 
manhood, his well-knit figure uniting muscular power and grace of 
proportion in such rare degree, that it might have served as a model 
for an athlete, and his frank, handsome face full of the pleasant light 
that had never failed to prepossess liking in any one who looked upon 
it. Just now the blue eyes were gazing intently at the picture so 
strangely suggested, so faithfully worked out, and the lips were smil- 
ing under the long, fair mustache that fell over them and matched 
the crest of crisp curls above the brow. He shook his head at last. 

“ No, no, Franzerl. You know what we used to say at Diisseldorf 
—‘always be faithful to your inspiration.’ I have never seen myself 
in this picture.” 

“ Nor anybody else?” 

“ Nor anybody else.” 

“Well, it is deucedly hard on the poor girl—that is all I have to 
say,” returned Travers, in a most sincere tone of commiseration. “I 
wish the thing was in the fire; for it has bewitched you. Come, 
Vance! let us leave work for a while, and try a tour of rustication. I 
am sure we both need fresh subjects; I am sick of my everlasting 
genre, and I am sure you must be sick of this. By-the-by, how often 
do you dream your interesting dream? Every night?” 

“No. Only when I stop painting it.” 

“ And is it always the same? Do you never see the dream ata 
little earlier or little later stage ?” 

“T have never seen a thing beyond what I have put down here.” 

“ And how do you feel in regard to it?” 

Vance laughed a little. “I am not imaginative, or easily im- 
pressed,” he said. “ Primarily, I feel that it is eonfoundedly queer ; 
and secondly, I feel that I should like to get my hands on that fellow!” 

“1 can comprehend that sensation. But you havg not answered. 
my question. Shall we go somewhere ? ” 


“* My dear Frank, ‘ somewhere’ is delightfully indefinite. I thought, 








moreover, that we had decided that our pecuniary resources are too 
limited for us to go anywhere?” 

“‘ Anywhere where money is a necessity, of course. But I know a 
land of milk and honey—don’t open your eyes wider than you can 
help—where money is next to unknown, and quite unnecessary.” 

“One of the dominions of Prester John, no doubt.” 

‘No, my dear friend. A region much nearer home—in fact, the 
mountains 6f North Carolina. The most magnificent scenery on the 
continent is to be found there; your travelling pest, ‘the tourist,’ is 
absolutely unheard of; the peop'e are simple, patriarchal, and hospi- 
table; the commodities of life are so abundant that money is posi- 
tively at a discount; and, in one word, it is a modern Arcadia. Let 
us make a walking tour through it.” 

“Walk from here to North Carolina, Frank! Are you mad?” 

“Not quite, mon ami—despite the contagion of your society. 
Listen to my plan—it is at once comprehensive and practical. We 


' will take the railroad here, and follow that commonplace mode of con- 


veyance as-far as it will carry us—which is not far into the moun- 
tains, 4 can promise you. Then we will shoulder our knapsacks and 
sketch-books, and take to our feet. We shall have to rough it— 
there ate no monster caravansaries under the name of hotels between 
the Yadkin and the French Broad—and no doubt we shall sometimes 
have-to go fasting. But still, if we can succeed in putting only a hun- 
dredth part-ef the beauty we shall see on canvas, we shall make our 
fortunes—and that’s a consideration.” 

“Tt sounds temtpting,”. said Vance, balancing his palette on his 
thumb. ‘“ But my pictore—” 

“ Hang your picture! It is exactly that confounded thing I am 
anxious,to' fake you away from, If we stay here, and you work at it 
muéh longer, I shall be reduced to the necessity of calling in a pro- 
cession of priests to exorcise you with ‘bell, book, and candle.’ Come, 
I am in earnest—will you go?” 

Vance looked irresolutely at the painting. It costa severe strug- 
gle to resolve to leave it behind ; but he knew that, if he did not go, 
Travers himself would never consent to leave the city, and the hot, 
breathless, dog-days were upon them. So, after a while, he made up 
his mind to the sacrifice with a sigh. 

“ If it must be, it must,” he said. “Yes, I'll go, Franzerl. But 
I doubt if I-shall see any thing half so lovely as this in all our travels.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the girl in the foreground of his pie- 
ture—at which Franzerl shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 

*** The spell is in the witch’s face,’” he said, with a laugh. “TI 
don't think there’s a doubt, Vance, that it is; and that it has bound 
you, hand anu foot.” 

Il. 


“There is no good in arguing the matter,” said Mr. Rivers, re- 
garding his wife with a frowning brow ; “ Marion shall never marry that 
man.” 

Now, if there was one thing more than another which his family 
and friends had always known of John Rivers, it was that his deci- 
sions were final, and that, if he once said of any thing it “ shall” or it 
“shall not” be, the matter might be regarded (either negatively or 
affirmatively) as settled. Ile had never in any instance been known 
to change his mind ; 80 when he looked at his wife now, and said, in 
the tone of a Persian satrap, “ Marion shall never -marry that man,” 
Mrs. Rivers felt that all argument was useless, and, sinking back in her 
chair, uttered nothing save a faint, reproachful sigh. 

“T can’t imagine what ever put such an idea into Marion’s head, 
or how you could ever have thought that I would consent to it!” her 
husband went on, in that tone of intense irritation which shows when 
the thermometer of masculine anger is fast approaching fever-heat. 
“It really seems as if I never go away from home that the household 
does not manage to get into some mischief. The last time, it was 
Jack’s scrape; and now you coolly tell me that Marion wants to marry 
the most unprincipled scamp in the country.” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Rivers, in a tone of expostulation. 

“ Yes,” said her hasband, unflinchingly. “I mean exactly what I 
say: I never knew a Rayford who was noé an unprincipled scamp ; and, 
from all that I hear of this young man, he bids fair to. increase the 
family reputation. Of course they don’t lie, or steal, or do any thing 
of that sort; but they are a set of gambling, duelling desperadoes, 
and I would see Marion in her grave before she should marry one of 
them.” 

“ But, John, is it fair to judge in this way?” cried Mrs. Rivers, 
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*** Stand back now, Franzerl, | want to go to work.’ 


with an attempt at appeal. “This young man came back from Europe | 
only the other day ; and, indeed, he seems very different from the rest 
of the family. Of course, I know what the Rayfords are—but he 
seems very different.” 

“He might seem like an angel of light, and I should not trust 
him,” said Mr. Rivers, dryly. “ Besides, I tell you that I have heard 
of him. I never mentioned it before, for I did not suppose the mat- 
ter would ever concern us, and Iam not given to spreading gossip; | 
but Harry Armstrong was in Germany at the same time that this— 
what is his name ?—this Alston Rayford was, and he told me of more 
than one scandal in which his name was prominent. You might like | 
such a husband for Marion, but I should not.” 

Mrs. Rivers sighed deeply and helpless!y. She knew that, to com- 
bat her husband’s resolution, was to dash herself against a rock ; | 
and yet she sighed—partly for her daughter’s disappointment, partly | 
for herown. Her heart had been very much set on possessing Mr. 
Alston Rayford, with his handsome presence and charming manners, 
as a son-in-law ; and she could not resign the prospect without regret. | 
She looked at her husband, but his firmly-set mouth and determined | 
face were not encouraging; so, after pausing a considerable time, she 
found nothing better to reply than— 

“T am sure I don’t know what Marion will say !” 

“That is not a matter of much importance,” answered Marion’s 
father. “‘ As for what she will do—she will abide by my decision, and | 
receive no more of Mr. Rayford’s visits or attentions.” 

“You forget that he has made an offer, John. | She will have to | 
see him, or else write to him and tell him of your—your decision.” 

“ She will have to do neither the one nor the other. I will see him 
and settle the matter.” 

“But, John, don’t you think—” 

“T think that you are as absurdly infatuated as Marion herself,” 
interrupted Mr. Rivers, impatiently. ‘I told you, a moment ago, that | 
it is useless to argue the matter. My mind is made up; and I am | 
the head of my own household, I hope. You can tell Marion what I 
Say, or you can send her to me, whichever you please.” 

“TI think I had better tell her,” said Mrs. Rivers, meekly. 

“ Do so, then,” said her husband, shortly. “No doubt she will 
think that I am a hard-hearted tyrant, and that she is an injured vic- | 
tim, but take care that she don’t think that there is any hope of her 
being ultimately allowed to marry the man.” 





| an excuse for procrastination. 


Mrs. Rivers made no reply ; but, from the mere habit of obedience, 
rose and left the room. Once in the hall, with the door closed be 
tween her husband and herself, she stopped and wrung her hands. 
She was a delicate, helpless-looking woman at all times, but the help- 
lessness of her aspect came out with peculiar and almost ludicrous 
force just now, as she stood at the foot of the staircase, gazing ab- 
sently out of the broad open doors at the summer landscape beyond, 
and dreading the meeting with her daughter even more than she had 
lately dreaded the meeting with her husband. But there was no alter 
native of evasion. Marion must be informed of her father’s resolu 
tion without delay. “Every thing falls on me,” said Mrs. Rivers to 
herself, in an injured tone—and, then she began to mount the siairs. 
Before she reached the second floor, gay voices floated down to her 
ear ; and, when she paused on the landing, a door just in front of her 
was half-open, giving a pleasant glimpse of a chamber airy with light 
summer drapery, fragrant with the perfume of roses and honeysuckle 
clambering round the windows, and full of a ripple of girlish talk and 
laughter proceeding from two unseen mouths. Mrs. Rivers knew at 
once that Marion’s most intimate friend, Miss Nellie Forrest, was with 
her. But this young lady was so entirely one of the family, that no 
household secrets were kept from her, and her presence did not afford 
So Mrs. Rivers advanced at once to 
the open door, and, as the two girls looked up, her face told her story 
before she had time to open her lips. 

“Mamma!” 

“ Mrs. Rivers!” 

It was an alternate exclamation ; and then the first speaker hur- 
ried on: 

“ Mamma, something is the matter. What is it?” 

“ A great deal is the matter, Marion,” answered Mrs. Rivers, de- 
spondently. 

“ Has papa come back?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And have you told him about Alston?” 

“Ta” 

“ And what does he say?” 

“ Tle says he would see you in your grave sooner than to let you 
marry him.” 

“ Mamma!” 

“ He absolutely refuses his consent,” said Mrs. Rivers, sitting down 
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in the chair nearest to her, and looking at her daughter with an air of 
appeal. 

“Tt is not my fault, Marion. I said all I could—but you know 
your father. It would have done no good if I had goneon my knees 
to him. He says you shall not marry Mr. Rayford.” 

“ He has no right to say so!” cried Marion, and she rose to her 
feet as she spoke, her face flushing and her form quivering. “ You 
need not look at me, mamma! If he was my father a hundred times 
over, he would have no right to say so without some reason for it. 
And he has no reason. Everybody knows that there is not a thing 
to be said aguinst Alston.” 

“ His family, Marion—” 

“His family are not himself—even if you believe all that has 
been said abcut them. And for my part, I don’t believe half of it.” 

“But your father says he has heard some unfavorable reports 
about Mr. Rayford himself.” 

“ He might hear slanders and falsehoods about anybody,” Marion 
answered. “TI see he has brought you over to his opinion, mamma— 
of course that was to be expected. Only don’t think that I am going 
to submit like this, If papa has any charge to make against Alston, 
he ought to make it explicitly, and give him an opportunity to refute 
it. But to stab a man’s character in the dark—if it was any one else, 
I would not hesitate to say that it looks very much like slandering!” 

“Marion!” Mrs, Rivers stood a good deal in awe of her beauti- 
ful and spoiled daughter; but really this was too much even for her 
patience. “ Marion, you forget yourself! Your father never said a 
thing that was untrue in his life; and with reason, or without reason, 
he has a right to decide whom you shall marry.” 

“He has not!” said Marion; and as she stood there, with her 
face growing momently whiter, and her eyes momently darker, it was 
easy to see that she had inherited much of her father’s obstinacy. 
“ Nobody has such a right without some reason for its exercise. It 
would be tyranny. But I will see Alston, and—” 

“ You are not to see him any more,” interposed Mrs. Rivers, hastily. 

“Mamma! What do you mean?” 

“It is very plain what I mean, Marion. Your father says you are 
not to receive any more of Mr. Rayford’s visits or attentions ; and that 
he himself will tell him that you cannot marry him.” 

Marion looked at her mother and gave a gasp. Such an arbitrary 
dictum seemed to her so outrageous, that it was almost incredible. 
But a moment’s reflection showed her the folly of wasting expostu- 
lation or indignation on Mrs. Rivers, who was the mere mouthpiece 
of her father’s resolution. So, without a word, she turned to leave 
the room. 

“ Marion,” cried her mother, hastily, “ where are you going ? ” 

“T am going to papa,” Marion answered. “I must speak to him. 
Don’t try to detain me, mamma, I must—I will go!” 

Her mother caught her, but she drew away, and, beforc she could 
be stopped again, ran quickly down-stairs. Listening in mute con- 
sternation, Mrs. Rivers heard her cross the hall, knock at her father’s 
door, enter and close it behind her. Then she looked up at Miss For- 
rest, who laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt is a case of Greek meeting Greek,” the latter said. 
we may reasonably expect there will be a tug of war.” 

“T am sure that Marion wi!l be worsted, then,” said Mrs. Rivers ; 
“and, whatever happens, they are both of them sure to blame me.” 

Half an hour passed. At the end of that time the door below 
opened, and Mr. Rivers’s voice was heard calling his wife’s name. 
When she came he pointed to his daughter, who stood in tLe middie 
of the floor, flushed and defiant-looking. 

“There is a young lady who has adopted a belief in the right of 
her sex to choose husbands as well as to rule them,” he said, sarcas- 
tically. “She refuses to obev my command with regard to Mr. Ray- 
ford, and announces her intention of ‘keeping faith’ with him. 
Whether that romantic phrase means an elopement or not, I don't 
know—nor do I care. I have told her that she shall never marry him 
with my consent, or in my house. If she chooses to disgrace herself 
by eloping with him, that is her own affair. I have no intention of 
locking her up.” 

“ And I have no intention of eloping,” said Marion. “You know 
me well enough, sir, to know that. If I must submit to your com- 
mands in this matter, I shall do so, But I only submit—I do not 
yield. That is, I still hold myself engaged to Alston, unless he 
chooses to break the engagement.” 


“T think 





“Even when I forbid it?” 

“Even when you forbid it, if you give me no reason for doing so.” 

“That is to say, there is to be a series of clandestine meetings 
going on all the time ?” 

“No. Ihope I shall never forget myself far enough to do any 


thing of that kind. But, if I meet Alston at the houses of our friends, 
I shall treat him as heretofore.” 

“Then I shall send you where no such interesting meetings can 
Lucy ”—this to Mrs. Rivers—“ will you see that her trunk 
I promised George when: he was here last that she 
This summer will do as well as 


occur. 
is packed ? 
should go to see lim some summer, 
any.” 

“ But the White Sulphur, John!” cried Mrs. Rivers, all aghast. 

“The White Sulphur is not a fit place for young ladies who refuse 
to obey their fathers,” answered Mr. Rivers, coolly. “You can go 
there if you choose, and take the younger girls; but Marion shall go 
to George’s.” 

“Oh, Marion, my dear child, why don’t you yield to your father,” 
cried Mrs. Rivers, with an appeal which her daughter’s face might 
have showed her was vain. “ You will die up there, in those dread- 
ful backwoods—I know you will!” 

“That is papa’s affair,” said Marion, in a hard voice. “If he 
chooses to send me into exile and virtual prison because I won’t give 
up an honest gentleman who loves me well enough to merit some 
constancy from me, why, I cannot help it. The threat of being sent 
to Uncle George’s is not going to make me do a thing I would not do 
without it.” 

“T did not expect to make you do any thing,” said her father. 
“ And it is not a threat, either—it is a certainty. I want you to oe 
ready next week, and I will take you to the mountains myself.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and immediately afterward Marion 
broke away from her mother and ran up-stairs. The reason of this 
was apparent when she reached her own chamber. She was in a 
perfect passion of tears. 

After a while the violence of the storm abated, and then the tale of 
her discomfiture was duly told to the sympathizing ear of Miss Forrest. 
It is impossible to do justice to the disgust of this young lady when 
she beard that, instead of the White Sulphur (for which they had been 
laying gay plans, and making gay preparations that very morning), her 
friend was sentenced to banishment at “ Uncle George’s.” Like most 
Eastern Carclinians, she had a profound ignorance and deep horror of 
the western part—the “ up-country ” in Carolina parlance—of her own 
State ; and she would really have felt less commiseration for Marion, 
if that young lady kad announced that she was sentenced to an ex- 
tended rusticaticn in the interior of Oregon. The warmth of her 
friendship, and the depth of her self-sacrificing spirit, may therefore 
be imagined when at last she said: 

“ Wel’, if it is absolutely settled—if you are really to go, there is 
one thing certain, Marion, you can’t goalone. As your mother says, 
you would really dieup there. If you are not to be at the White Sul- 
phur, it has lost all attraction for me; so, if you think I wouid be 
welcome, I will go into banishment with you.” 

“Neilie!” Marion looked up, and absolutely smiled through her 
tears. “ You are not—youw cannot be in earnest ?” 

“T am, though, if you will take me.” 

“But it would be too abominably selfish to let.you do such a 
thing.” 

“ Really I should think it was my concern if I choose to immolate 
myself on the altar of friendship. Besides, it is only changing the 
programme, and substituting our own mountains for those of Virginia.” 

“ And Uncle George’s for the White Su!phur! No, no, Nellie; in- 
deed, it must not be. There is no help for me. Cesar has spoken, 
and I must obey. But you are different. You must go to the White 
Sulphur, do my flirting and dancing as well as your own, console poor 
Alston, write me long accounts of every thing, and—” 

“ And be wretched all the time, thinking of you. No, no; my dear. 
Spare yourself any further recapitulation of White Sulphur delights. 
I am bound westward. I mean to bear you company to Uncle 
George’s. Mr. Rivers won't look upon me as a spy of the enemy, and 
refuse to take me, I suppose ? ” 

“ No—I can’t imagine why he should.” 

“Then regard the matter as settled. And now let us see what 
dresses we shall take into banishment.” 


oo” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 3 
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THE THREE BROTHERS. 
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CHAPTER LVI.—CONCLUSION. 


Tae day of Hillyard’s visit was full of trial and excitement to 
Mary. To live in a household where every thing is talked of freely, 
with the consciousness of having various matters of the deepest in- 
terest entirely to yourself, is not an agreeable position in any case ; 
and to feel yourself thrilling through every vein with the concussion 
of a recent shock, while yet you are compelled to put on the most 

place composure, is more trying still. Mary, however, had 
been used to it for some time back, if that was any alleviation. She 
only had known, or rather suspected, the ancient connection between 
Ben Renton and the beautiful Millicent. She alone had had the 
excitement of watching their meeting after so long an interval. She 
only had understood the passage of arms between the two; and she 
had witnessed their parting, which to her was of tenfold more inter- 
est than even the great interest which the family had in common. 
And now, her spectatorship in Ben’s romance being over, here had 
suddenly sprung up a romance of her own, so completely beyond all 
expectation that even now she could scarcely believe it had been real. 
Mary could not have betrayed Ben’s secret to any one; but had her 
mother been at hand, or even had her godmother been less pre- 
ocoupied, I doubt whether she could have kept poor Hillyard’s to 
herself. For it was her own, and in the excitement of the moment 
she might not have remembered that it was the man’s also, and a 
humiliation to him. But, as it was, poor Mary had not the oppor- 
tunity of relieving her mind. Mrs, Westbury was away, and Alice 
took her share in nursing Mrs. Renton, entering into it with a certain 
enjoyment of the task. There were even moments when she thought 
Mary unsympathetic, and was sorry for “ poor grandmamma,” bringing 
with her a fresh interest in the ailments and the alleviations, such as 
was scarcely possible to the nurse who had been going through it all 
for seven years. Mary consequently at this extraordinary moment 
of her existence had lost al! her habitual quiet, and all those possibili- 
ties of communication which had ever been open to her. She herself 
and her personal being was floated away, as it were, on the current 
of “the Frank Rentons.” They had come into the house like an 
inundation, and left no room for any thing but their own cheerful 
beginning of life—their arrangements, their new house, their children, 
what they were going todo. The two women who had lived there so 
long in the silence were carried away by the vigorous young tide; 
and Mary, hiding her individual concerns in her own mind, lived for 
the rest of that evening a strange, abstracted, feverish sort of exist- 
ence, like a creature in a dream, hearing the cheerful voices round 
her, and the lights shining, and figures flitting about, but only awaking 
to take any part in it when she was called upon energetically to come 
out of her abstraction. The position altogether was so strange that 
she kept asking herself which scene was real and which was a dream; 
—either this was the reality—this evening picture, with Frank talk- 
ing to his mother on the sofa, and Alice working in the golden circle 
of the lamplight, and the urn bubbling, and gleams of reflection 
shining from the tea-table in the corner; or eise the other scene, with 
Hillyard standing sunburnt and bearded and impassioned, telling her 
he had loved befure he even saw her—saying, if some time, any time 
she should want a man’s love and support—— One thing was cer- 
tain, they could not both be real; she had been dreaming them—or 
else she was dreaming now. 

Nor yet was Mary’s excitement over for the night. When the 
evening post came in, a letter was brought to her, which at the first 
glance she saw was in Ben's handwriting. Well! there was nothing 
surprising in that. Of course Ben would write, though she had not 
expected it so soon, But the contents of the note were such as to 
raise to a climax her sense of being in some feverish dream. This 
is what Ben said: 





“Dear Mary—I want to speak half a dozen words tu you before 
Igo. I have heard something to-day which has taken me very much 
by surprise, and I cannot leave England without seeing you. But I 
don’t want to disturb my mother with a hurried visit and another 
parting. If you will be at the beech-tree on the river-walk to-morrow 











morning, at eight, 1 will come down. by the first train and meet you 
there. Don’t refuse me. It is of great importance. In haste, 
“Yours, B. R.” 


Mary’s head went round and round as she sat—hearing Frank’s 
voice talking all the while, and Alice pouring out the tea—and read 
this note. The question changed now, and seemed to be—they or 
Ben ; which was the phantom? But the paper and the writing were 
very real—so real that she could see it had been written in excite- 
ment, and was blurred, und betokened a scratching and uncomfortable 
pen, which is a thing that no imagination would be likely to invent. 
When she had put the extraordinary note away in her pocket—for- 
tunately she had not said out loud, “ Llere isa letter from Ben,” as on 
any other day she would have done—Mary’s mind went bopelessly 
into ubstraction, She gave up the tea-making to Alice gratefully and 
without an effort, though in general she did not like her prerogatives 
invaded, She never uttered a word to help on the conversation. She 
had to be recalled as from a distance, when un) body spoke to her. 
Things had come to such a pitch that she seemed to lose her individual 
consciousness altogether. To have violent love made her one day by 
a man whom she scarcely knew, and to meet her cousin Ben clandese 
tinely the next morning by the great beech, to taik over something 
of importance, which concerned only her and him and nobody else in 
the family—the earth seemed to be going off its pivot altogether to 
Mary. She felt that now rothing would surprise ber. If Mrs. Ren- 
ton had suddenly proposed to her to walk to town, or Frank that she 
should swim across the river, it would have seemed to her perfectly 
natural. But to meet Ben by stealth at the great beech at eight 
o'clock! Could she have mistaken the words? For one moment a 
sort of gleam of eldritch fear came across her, and a reminiscence of 
the amazing manner in which the familiar forms of the nursery 
arranged themselves in the mind of little Alice in Wonderland in the 
story. Could it be that Ben was to start on his long journey to- 
morrow by the first train, and could the great beech be the name of 
the ship? Mary was so completely thrown off her balance, that this 
idea actually occurred to her. And then she felt that they all must 
have remarked that she had got a letter, and had thrust it stealthily 
into her pocket. Altogether, the evening swam over her somehow, 
she could not tell how. And then there was the stir of Davison's 
entrance, and Mrs, Renton’s going to bed. And then Frank disap- 
peared to smoke his cigar, and Alice, finding her companion uncom- 
municative, sat down at the piano, and began to play softly to herself, 
as she had been wont in the old days at home; and silence, broken 
only by sounds which helped to increase all the mists, and made her 
feel a safety and comfort in the retirement of her thoughts, fell upon 
the quiet house, 

The next morning Mary was awake and up before any one was stir- 
ring. She did not herself think that she had slept all the night; but 
she was still young enough to consider an hour or two’s wakefulness a 
great matter. And she was as much afraid of Ben's visit being found 
out, as if he had been the most illegitimate of visitors. She was out 
soon after six, while the grass was still quite wet with dew, and went 
wandering up and down the river-walk like a ghost, under the clois- 
tered shade of those great trees which, as yet, let no sunshine through. 
There was something in the air at that early hour which told that 
summer was waning, and Mary was chilly with nervousness which had 
all the effect of cold. She went all the way down to the river-side, 
and basked in the sunshine which lay full on the open bit of green 
bank, by way of overcoming the shivering which had seized her. The 
world was so still, the birds so noisy—which rather heightens than 
impairs the stillness—the paths so utterly vacant and suggestive, that 
fancy continually caught glimpses of something disappearing behind 
the trees. Now it would seem a gliding dream-figure, now the last 
sweep of a robe just getting out of sight. The ghostliness of the early 
morning is different, but not less profound, than that of the night; 
and at six o’clock the Renton woods were as mysterious, as dim under 
the great shadows of the trees, as any enchanted wood, The sun- 
shine went all round them, drying up the dew on the open bank, and 
chasing the mists and chills of night; but the river-walk was all brown 
and gray, and full of clear, mystical distances and windings, broken by 
upright shafts of trees. Any one might have appeared suddenly at 
such an hour in such @ place. People out of books, people out of 
one’s own straining fancy, people from the other world. And though 
it was Ben, and no other, for whom Mary Westbury was waiting, yet 
her imagination, over-excited, was ready to see any thing. And she 
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was alarmed by every waving leaf or bough that swayed in the morn- 
ing air, If anybody should discover this tryst! If it should be 
known that Ben had come in this sweet inconceivable sort of way to 
see her! Had he been a tabooed lover, whose discovery would have 
involved all sorts of perils, Mary could not have been more afraid. 

It was half-past seven before he came—as indecd she might have 
known—since that was the earliest moment at which any one could 
come by the first train. She could see him coming for a long way, 
making his way among the trees. He had not come in by any 
gate, but through some illegitimate by-way known to the Renton boys 
and the poachers, so lawless were all the accessories of this extraor- 
dinary stealthy meeting. He came along rapidly, making himself 
audible by, now and then, the sound of the gravel sent flying by his 
foot, or the crackle of a fallen branch on the path. And then he came 
in sight, walking very quickly, with a look of abstraction, wrapped in 
his own thoughts. He was close upon the bank before he caught 
sight of Mary, whose gray gown was easily lost sight of among the 
branches—then he quickened his pace, and came forward eagerly. 

“ You here,” he said, “ Mary? I thought I should be too early for 
you,” and held out both bis hands for her. 

“T was so much surprised—so anxious to know what it was. I 
have been out for nearly an hour, I think,” said Mary. “I could not 
sleep.” 

“Did I startle you?” said Ben. “ Not half so much, I am sure, 
as I was startled myself. But if I have made you uneasy, I will never 
forgive myself,” he went on, looking closely into her face. 

What could have made that difference in his look ? he had always 
been kind—certainly, he had alwars Been kind—but he had never 
looked at her before in that wistful, anxious way. He had been pro- 
tecting, superior, affectionate; but such was not his expression now. 

“Oh! it does not matter!” said Mary; “ but, of course, since it is 
something important enough to bring you from town like this—and at 
this hour—tell me, please, and put me out of pain.” 

What he did was to draw her arm closely through his own. 
“Come this way,” he said, “I don’t want to be seen or interrupted. 
There is a corner down here where we shall be quite safe. It was 
very good of you, Mary, to come.” 

“Oh, Ben,” she cried, “don’t talk so, you frighten me! You 
never were so gentle, so soft to me before. Tell me whatitis? It 
must be something terrible to make you look like this. What is 
wrong?” ' 

“T don’t know if there is any thing wrong,” he said. “It depends 
upon your feelings altogether, Mary; only I never had thought of— 
any thing of the kind—never! It came upon me like a thunder-clap. 
To be sure, I might have known. You could not but be as sweet and 
as pleasant in the eyes of others as you were in mine—” 

“ Ben, don’t talk riddles, I entreat of you,” said Mary. 
make this out to-day. A shadow would frighten me to day. 
had too much to bear—too much—” 

“ Sit down here,” he said, tenderly ; “ you must not be frightened. 
There is nothing to hurt you. It is only me that it can hurt. Mary 
Hillyard came to me yesterday, and said—I suppose by this time you 
must know what he said?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, first with a violent blush, and then growing 
suddenly hot. 

“ Of course, I ought to have known it,” said Ben. “I used to read 
him your letters, like an ass, never thinking. I was furious yester- 
day; I thought it presumption and insolence. But, of course, that 
was nonsense. The man is as good as I am. The fact is, I suppose 
I thought that no other man but myself had any right to think of you.” 

“ Ben!” Mary cried, trembling with a sudden passion, “ you never 
thought of me! How can you say so? or what is it you would have 
me understand? I feel as if you were mocking me—and yet you 
would not come all this way, surely, to mock me!” 

“Then, I did not think at all,” he went on, without any direct 
answer. “TI felt that no man had any right—and I was a fool for 
thinking so. Mary, the fact is, it ought to be you and I.” 

“What ought to be you and 1?” she faltered, lost in confusion 
and amazement. 

He was standing before her, not lover-like, but absorbed, pressing 
his subject, and paying no special regard to her. “It ought to be 
you and I to build up the old house. No. I cannot think any man 
has a right to come in and interfere. But only just there is this one 
thing to be said. Whatever is for your happiness, Mary, I will carry 


“T cannot 
I have 





out with all my might. If you should set your heart on one thing or 
another, it shall be done; but still that does not affect the question 
—it ought to be you and me.” 

“ For what ?” she asked again. 

“For what? Oh, for more than I can tell,” said Ben; “ to build 
up this old house, as I told you—to get through life. I must always 
have felt it, though I did not know. And here is this fellow come in 
with his wild backwoods way, and thinks he can win you off-hand. 
I don’t say a word if it is for your happiness ; but I know it should 
be you and me.” 

And then there was a pause, and Ben walked up and down the 
little vacant space in front of the seat he had placed her in, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, and his face moody and full of trouble. As 
for Mary, she sat and gazed at him, half-conscious only, worn out by 
excitement and wonder, and the succession of shocks of one kind and 
another which she had been receiving, but with a soft sense of infinite 
ease and consolation stealing over her confured heart. It was that 
relief from pain which feels to the sufferer like positive blindness. 
She had not even known how deep the pain in her was until she felt 
it stealing in upon her—this ineffable ease and freedom from it, which 
is more sweet than actual joy. 

“ Ben,” she said at last, when she could get breath. “It is very 
difficult for me to follow you, and you confuse me ¢- that I don’t 
know. But, about Mr. Hillyard, you are all wrong. I never saw him 
till Monday. I never thought about him at all. I was very sorry. 
But it is not as if I could blame myself. I was not to blame.” 

“To blame! Tow could you be to blame?” said Ben, and he 
came and stood before her again, gazing at her with that strange look, 
which Mary did not recognize in him, and could not meet. 

“T should never have mentioned it to any one,” she said. “I 
would not now, though you question me so. But only it is best you 
should not have any thing on your mind. Is—that—all?” 

It was not coquetry which suggested the question; it was her 
reason that began utterly to fail her. She did not seem to know what 
it was he had said besides—though he had said something. 

“ Ah!” he cried vehemently, and then paused and subdued him- 
self, “ all except my answer, Mary,” he said, softly stooping over her 

“Your answer? You have not asked me any thing. Oh, Ben,” 
she cried, suddenly getting up from her seat, with her cheeks burning 
and her eyes wet, “let there be no more of this. It was all the feel- 
ing of the moment. You thought something had happened which 
never, never could happen, and you felt a momentary grudge. Don’t 
tell me it was any thing else. Do you think I forget what you 
told me once up at the beech about her?” Mary cried, waving her 
hand toward the Willows. ‘“ You did not mean to tell me; but I 
knew. And the other day— When you say this sort of thing to me it 
is unkind of you; it is disrespectful to me. I have my pride like 
other women. Let us speak no more of it, but say good-by, and I 
shall go home.” 

“Then you do not even think me worthy of an answer,” said Ben ; 
and the two stood confronting each other in that supreme duel and 
conflict of the two existences about to become one, which never loses 
its interest; she flushed, excited, suspicious; he steadily keeping te 
his point, refusing to be led away from it. And why Mary should 
have resisted, standing thus wildly at bay—and why, when she could 
stand no longer, she should have sunk down on the seat from which 
she had risen, in a passion of tears, is more than I can tell. But that, 
finally, Ben did get his answer, and that it was, as anybody must have 
foreseen, eminently satisfactory to him at last, is a matter about which 
there can be no doubt. I do not know even whether he offeréd any 
explanation, or justified himself in the matter of Millicent. I am in- 
clined to think, indeed, that at that moment he took nonotice of it 
whatever; but only insisted on that reply, which, when nature was 
worn out and could stand against it no longer, came. But the victor 
did go into certain particulars, as with Mary's arm drawn closely 
through his he led her again up that bank which, in so much excite- 
ment and uncertainty, half an hour before he had led her down. 

“T can’t tell you the fright I was in yesterday,” he said. “It sud- 
denly flashed upon me in a moment how mad I had been. To leave 
you hére so long, open to any assault, and to be such an ass as to 
bring 2 man down who had eyes in his head, and was not an idiot!” 

“TI wish you would not swear,” said Mary. “The strange thing is, 
that you should like me,-and yet think me of so small account that 
any man—a man I had only known for three days—” 
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“ Hush !” he said, drawing her to him. “ When a man’s eyes are 
opened first to the thought that another man has gone off express to 
rob him of his jewel, do you think he pauses to be reasonable ?” and 
then they looked at each other and were silent, there being more ex- 
pression in that than in speech. 

“ But the jewel was no jewel till yesterday,” said Mary, making the 
kind of objection which women love to make, “and who knows but it 
may be paste to-morrow ?” 

“My dear,” said Ben, “ my only woman in the world! might not 
a man have been beguiled to follow a Will-o’-the-wisp till he cursed 
and hated such lights, and chose darkness instead—and then all at 
once wake up to see that his moon had risen, and that the night was 
safe and sweet as day?” 

I suppose it was the only bit of poetry which Ben Renton was 
ever guilty of in his life; and it was perfectly successful. And they 
went on and continued their walk to the beech-tree. Mary’s eyes 
were blind with sweet tears; but then what did it matter? was not 
he there to be eyes to her, through the winding of the tender morning 
path. And, as they reached the trees, the sunshine burst into the 
wood all at once with something like a shout of triumph. If it was 
not a shout, it came precisely to the same thing, and caught a branch 
here and a twig there, and made it into burnished gold, and lit up the 
far distance and cloistered shade into all the joyous animation and 
moving stir of life. 

“Must you go now?” Mary said, clinging to him a little closer, 
“must it still be secret? is no one to see you now ?” 

“T must still go away,” he said, “no help for that, Mary; but, in 
the mean time, I am going home with you to tell them all about it. I 
shall still catch my ship if I go by the next train.” 

He was received with subdued consternation by the household, 
which jumped instantly to the conclusion that something had hap- 
pened ; but there is an instinct in the domestic mind which is almost 
infallible in such matters; and, before Mrs. Renton had even been told 
of the unexpected arrival of her son, Davison had said to the house- 
keeper, “‘ He’s come down at the last to settle it all with Miss Mary. 
Now didn't I tell you!” and Willis had recorded his opinion that, on 
the whole, there wasn’t nothing to say again it. “A little bit of 
money never comes amiss,” he said; “but she was used bad in the 
will, never to have no compensation. And, on the whole, I agrees 
with Ben.” 

Such was the decision of the house, conveyed in language, kind, if 
familiar, just five minutes after the entry by the window into the din- 
ing-room, where the breakfast-table was prepared for the family, of the 
betrothed pair. Mary’s gown was wet with the dew, and she ran up- 
stairs to change it, leaving Ben alone to receive the greetings of his 
brothers, who appeared at the same moment. “I thought you couldn't 
resist coming down again, old fellow, before you left for good,” Frank 
said in her hearing, as she rushed to the covert and sanctuary of her 
own room. He was not so discriminating as the intelligent community 
below-stairs. 

And then, in that strange golden forenoon, which seemed at the 
same time one hasty moment and a long day, full of events, Mrs. Ren- 
ton, amazed, found her son again stooping over her, and received the 
astonishing news. It was some time before she could take it in. 
“ What,” she said, “Mary? I will never believe it is Mary. You are 
making fun of me, Ben.” 

“It is a great deal better than fun, mother,” he said. “I could 
not go till it was settled; and now there is only ten minutes or so to 
kiss us and bless us, and thank me for giving you such a daughter. 

- She has been a daughter to you already for so long.” 

“Of course she has,” said the bewildered woman. “ Mary! it’s 

like your sister. I can’t think it’s quite right, do you know, Ben. I 
-8hould as soon have thought of you marrying Alice, or—” 

“ Frank might object to that, my dear mother,” said Ben. 

“But, Mary—you are sure you are not making one of your jokes ? 
And, after all, I can’t think what you see in her, Ben,” Mrs. Renton 
said, with a little eagerness. “She was never very pretty—not like 
that beautiful Mrs. Rich, you know, or those sort of women—and not 
€van very young. She must be seven-and-twenty, if she is a day. 
Let me see. Frank was born in July, and she in the December after. 
She will be seven-and-twenty on her next birthday. And nothing to 
make up for it—” 

“ Rxcept that there is nobody else in the world,” said Ben, smiling 
at Mary, who had just come into the room. 





“‘ Nobody else in the world! I don't know what you mean. Not. 
to say a word against Mary, but you might have done a great deal 
better, Ben.” 

“And so he might, godmamma,” said Mary, with the gravity of 
happiness, though Ben had her hand in his. f 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs, Renton, in perfect good faith, “a great 
deal better. You always have the sense to see things. If I were 
you, I would reflect a little longer before I announced it, or did any 
thing more in the matter, Ben,” 

The answer Ben made to this proposal] was to draw his betrothed 
close to his mother’s bedside within his own supporting arms. “ Give 
her a kiss, mamma, and say God bless you,” he said, bending down 
his own face close to Mary’s. And the mother, quite confused and 
bewildered, did as she was told, crying a little, and not knowing what 
to think. And, before any one knew, Ben was gone again, off by 
express to join the steamer which sailed from Liverpool that night. 
He had just time; every thing belonging to him having gone on 
before with poor Hillyard, who knew nothing about this morning’s 
expedition. And, before noon the episode was all over, and the Frank 
Rentons once more in the foreground, and Mary reading the news- 
paper as if such a wild inroad of romancé into the midst of reality 
had never been. 

“My dear, it is not that Iam not as fond of you—fonder of you 
than of anybody,” Mrs. Renton said, when poor Mary, for one 
moment, owing to a paragraph about a shipwreck, fairly broke down; 
“ but it does not seem somehow as if it were quite proper. And we 
can’t shut our eyes to it that he might have done better. It feels as 
if there was never to be any satisfaction in the boys’ marriages. I 
had a fortune of my own, and so had your grandmother; but every 
thing now is going to sixes and sevens—” 

‘Don’t say any thing more about it, godmamma,”’ said Mary, with 
an outburst of pent-up agitation, and the nervous panic that seizes a 
weakened mind. “Oh, how can we tell what may happen in the 
mean time? Let us say nothing more till he comes home.’ 

“ Well, to be sure, he might change his mind,” said Mrs. Renton, 
as Davison came in with her arrowroot. And for half an hour or so 
that satisfactory conclusion, and the adding of another teaspoonful of 
port, on account of the excitement she had been going through, put a 
stop to the conversation, and gave Mary time to draw breath in peace. 

But if the reader of this history hopes to be humored by a ship- 
wreck at this late period of the narrative, it is a vain expectation. 
The winds blew, and the sea rose, but Ben Renton got safely out to 
Canada, and came safely home. I am sorry to have to say that his 
last great piece of work did aot pay nearly so well as he had expected 
it to do; and the business, which he made over to Hillyard, was, 
owing to the state of the colony at that moment, of less value than 
had been anticipated ; but at the same time patience alone was wanted 
to realize all possible hopes. I have been obliged to ask the reader 
to take Ben’s success for granted all along, as it would have been 
simply impossible to introduce details of engineering enterprise into 
a work of this description; and, indeed, to tell the truth, I fear I 
should not have sufficiently understood them to set them forth with 
any distinctness. But whether IJlillyard will have patience, and keep 
up the energy which Ben put into the busincss, is a very doubtful 
matter; and it is just as likely as not that he may turn up again at 
the old club, which is the only Juxury he keeps up, as rough, as 
insouciant, as careless what becomes of him, as on the first day Ben 
met him, after the weird of the Rentons had begun. Mary might 
have made another man of him perbaps; but who knows? Tempera- 
ment is stronger than circumstance—stronger than fortune—stronger 
even than love. 

Ben Renton came home, as I bave said, as safely as most men 
come home from Canada, And every thing occurred as it ought to 
have occurred. I would add that they lived happy ever after, if there 
had been time to make sucha record. But the fact is, that.it is too 
early yet to be historical on that point; and for any thing anybody 
can tell, the Rentons may yet come to be very wretched, and give 
occasion for other chapters of history; though, in common with all 
their friends, I sincerely hope not. Benedict Renton of Renton stood 
for the county of Berks, in the late election, with politics perhaps 
slightly tinged by his life in the other world, but failed by a few votes, 
notwthstanding the interest attaching to hin—Berks, like many other 
counties, being of the opinion that a good steady reliable bumpkin, 
who will do whatever he is told, is a more satisfuctory legislator than 
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a man who has spent his youth in objectionable exercises, such as 
writing and thinking, and moving about the world. Frank Renton, 
true soldier and constitutional Tory, is one of those who hold this 
opinion. But I do not despair of seeing Ben in Parliament yet. 

And thus the story ends; being like all stories, no history of life, 
but only of a bit out of life—the most amiable bit, the section of 
existence which the world has acvepted as its conventional type of 
life, leaving all the profounder glooms and the higher lights apart. 
As in heaven there can be no story-telling of the present, for hap- 
piness has no story—there, perhaps, for the first time, the mouth of 
the minstrel may be opened to say or sing what is untellable by the 
frankest voice on earth. But till then we must be content to break 
off after the fairy chapter of life’s beginning, the history of Youth. 


THE END. 





CHINESE THEATRES. 


PASSION for theatrical entertainments seems to be more or 

less developed among all nations not absolutely barbarous, 
and few are more inveterate play-goers than the Chinese. Destitute 
as their theatres are of all the appliances which we consider neces- 
sary for dramatic illusion, they are nevertheless eagerly patronized by 
all classes of the population. Even the higher-grade mandarins, al- 
though prohibited by law from countenancing such amusements by 
their presence, frequently brave official displeasure to indulge in the 
forbidden sight, while those to whom the scandal thus created might 
prove too dangerous hire companies of actors to perform at their own 
houses, inviting a large circle of friends and acquaintances to make 
up an audience. But the “ great unwashed,” secure in having no po- 
sition to lose, enjoy tu the utmost the screaming falsetlo recitativo and 
hideous din of gongs which combine to make “one numba one sing- 
song pidgin ”’—as “ pigeon-English” jargon has it—sitting out the 
never-ending performances with a persistency truly wonderful. 

In the south of China, theatres proper are unknown—that is to 
say, there are no buildings exclusively devoted to such amusements. 
Most of the larger temples and “ assembly-halls” have platforms 
erected on which pla,= can be performed at special times; such, for 
instance, as a festival in honor of the local god, or when an exhibi- 
tion is given by the wealthy men of the neighborhood. 
speaking, the actors form itinerant troupes, and go from town to town, 
alter the manner of our travelling circuses and shows, keeping, how- 
ever, always within one particular district. In most of the large cities 
troupes are to be found, which perform only at the houses of those 
who hire them. It frequently happens that some rich Chinaman, de- 
sirous of standing well in the eyes of his neighbors, announces that 
on such and such a daya theatrical performance will take place at his 
expense, to which the public will have free admittance. Sometimes 
the occasion is the opening of a house of business or the celebration 
of some very successful stroke of speculation; it may be that the 
birth of a son, or the marriage of a daughter, furnishes the excuse. 
Whatever the event, all Chinese who can afford it invariably give a 
theatrical treat in its honor—very much as John Bull gives one of his 
ponderous dinners. 

When performances are given by itinerant actors on their own ac- 
count, the house is frequently a temporary structure composed of 
bamboo and matting. Nothing is charged for admittance, but it is 
considered mean not to contribute something to the collection made 
‘uring the performance; and, as the average Chinaman is very sensi- 
tive to public opinion in this respect, the result is, usually, a very 
lairly-filled “ hat.” It must not be supposed, however, that the sum 
thus voluntarily subscribed bears any comparison with the amounts 
gained by dramatic companies in this country. In a country where 
the largest and only current coin is a “cash,” or the tenth part of a 
cent (the dollar is entirely foreign, and scarcely known except upon 
the seaboard of the empire), economy and apparent liberality are 
easily combined, and the total proceeds of a single exhibition are fre- 
quently no more than some three or four dollars. As, however, the 
performances are unintermittent, commencing about noon and ending 
at six P. M., several changes occur among the spectators, so that from 
three to four distinct audiences enter and leave during that period. 
The average gain per day may therefore be reckoned at from fourteen 
to eighteen dollars. 

Theatrical matters are, however, differently managed at Peking, 
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where regular theatres, open all the year round, supply amusement te 
the population. They are all situated in the Chinese or southern 
division of the city—the northern portion being walled off and essen- 
tially Tartar—and comprise thirteen establishments, of which five 
possess considerable celebrity. As they differ only in size, we will 
take the Luh-show-tang for the purpose of description, it having the 
reputation of being one of the best, if not better, than any of its 
competitors, . 

The general plan resembles that of Western theatres, a long pas- 
sage from the street leading into the body of the building. Payment 
at the door is, unlike the custom observed in the south, a sine qua 
non, the charge varying from one fiao (the seventh part of a dollar) 
to five, six, or seven, according to the seat taken, the last-named 
amount securing a roomy box. Curious foreigners are, however, gen- 
erally charged a dollar apiece. The interior arrangements of the 
Luh-show-tang bear, in some respects, a considerable likeness to those 
of our own theatres, a stage, pit, and gallery, occupying the same rela- 
tive positions. But here the resemblance ends. The stage, instead 
of retreating, projects from what we should call the proscenium, and 
the orchestra is seated at the back. The green-room is behind the 
stage, hanging curtains covering the doors at either side, from which 
the players issue in processional order to group themselves for the 
play. The pit is not unlike our own, but the gallery is partitioned off 
into large boxes, open at the back, and capable of seating some fif- 
teen or twenty people each, 

The “scenery ” used is of the simplest description, being nothing 
but rough furniture covered with embroidered hangings, for no at- 
tempt is made to convey any idea of locality, the imagination being 
supposed to supply all deficiencies in that way. But to the foreign 
visitor the open sides of the stage, upon which, moreover, the most 
ragged of attendants frequently lounge during the performances, de- 
stroy any sense of illusion—if indeed it were possible while the or- 
chestra thunders in the ears with grating pi-pas, or fiddles, and clang- 
ing gongs, until his head is wellnigh splitting from the infliction. Few 
except natives have the courage to sit out a second performance, in 
consequence of the inevitable headache thus produced. To make 
their voices heard above the din, the actors yell their parts in a shrill, 
falsetto voice, which is scarcely less aggravating than the instrumental 
din accompanying it. Yet the Chinese literally enjoy it! 

The Si-kuan-izii, as the Peking theatres are colloquially called, 
are generally joint-stock affairs, the expenses being guaranteed by the 
shareholders, irrespective of the receipts. The word hai-kuan, or 
club, has hence come to be used to signify a theatre, though there are 
many cases in which such establishments are private speculations on 
the part of single individuals. If, for instance, a merchant has made 
money, he will sometimes invest it in this manner, no license being 
required to open a theatre. In the event, however, of the emperor’s 
death, all such establishments are compelled to close their doors for 
twenty-seven months, thus causing considerable Joss, if not ruin, to 
the unlucky speculator. A relaxation of this rule can sometimes be 
obtained by using the universal key to privilege in China, bribery, but 
this is rarely attempted, as there is considerable risk of the matter 
coming to the ears of unfriendly officials, who would not hesitate to 
denounce to the superior authorities both those who paid and those 
who received the bribe, unless heavily bribed in turn, which would 
probably swallow up all the profits, 

As a rule it is disgraceful in Chinese eyes to be connected with 
theatres, actors forming one of the ten classes expressly excluded by 
law from competing in the literary examinations. Their personal 
status being so low, the word “ actor,” or “ theatrical man,” has passed 
into a phrase conveying the deepest insult to those so denominated, 
The /ui show, or musicians, however, escape the degradation of being 
classed with actors, chiefly, it is sepposed, because of the ridiculously 
high place occupied by music in the writings of the ancient sages. A 
class of people denominated pas sich, or circus-riders (chiefly women), 
rank even below actors, and form the lowest grade of Chinese who 
earn their living by labor; but these are comparatively few, only one 
troupe having visited the capital during the writer’s residence of some 
two years and a half in that city. The disgrace attaching to theatrical 
employment has naturally operated to prevent its being much sought 
after, few, except pronounced scamps, unable to obtain respectable 
situations, resorting to it; and this has led to a singular system of re- 
cruiting its unwilling ranks. Boys of tender age are purchased by 
rich actors and brought up to the stage, there being little fear of their 
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deserting in a country where no one will, if he can help it, associate 
with a quondam actor. They in turn become “stars,” and purchase 
new successors. Although the language used in their plays is coarse 
and indelicate in the extreme, these boys are subjected to very strict 
surveillance by their purchasers. No women whatever appear on the 
stage in China, their parts being taken by the boys alluded to, who 
imitate with wonderful exactness the mincing gait and shrill voices of 
native females. A visible sign of the estimation in which actors are 
held is a regulation which compels a troupe to obey any orders it may 
receive to attend at a private house. No excuse, except a prior en- 
gagement of the same nature, is held valid, and a spiteful official can, 
if he sees fit, easily ruin a company by constantly engaging it to at- 
tend at his own house when it would otherwise be performing in -~ 
lic—the difference in the receipts being wofully great. 

As with us, a Chinese group of actors is composed of individuals 
with certain specialties. Taking a first-class theatre, there will be 
six general divisions: 1. The shéng, or good characters, which includes 
emperors, nobles, generals, etc.; 2. The mo, soldiers or supernume- 
raries ; 3. The ching, or hua lien, the “ painted faces” or extravagant 
characters; 4. The fan, or female characters; 5. The ch’ou, or 
chorus; and 6, The chang tzii, or gymnasts. The shéng, or first class, 
are subdivided into four classes, viz. : 

1. Lao shéng, white-bearded old men. 

2. Hu shéng, black-bearded men. 

8. Siao shéng, youngsters, generally the heroes of the piece. 

4. Wu shéng, beardless men, generally warriors. 

The “painted faces” are divided into two classes: 1. Robbers 
and people whose actions are extravagantly good or bad; and 2. 
Those who are outrageous, but funny, in their conduct—the wags of 
the stage. The female characters again have four classes: 

1. Chin shan, virtuous but unhappy females. 

2. Huei mén lan, girls, wives, etc., of good character and happy in 
their lives. 

3. Hua tan, the reverse of the first-class—“ hussies.” 

5. Wu tan, fighting women, the wives of robbers, and all females 
noted for physical prowess.* 

It has been found very difficult to arrive at a correct idea of the 
salaries paid to actors in the Peking theatres, but inquiry gives a 
range of from two to twelve dollars per day, the latter sum being sel- 
dom given except to a very first-rate player. Supernumeraries, sol- 
diers, etc., get only from about fifteen to twenty cents, while boys get 
nothing but food and clothes from their masters. At most of the 
theatres the companies consist of from fourteen to twenty men and 
boys, exclusive of supernumeraries. The most expensive portions of 
the “ properties” are the dresses worn by those who act the parts of 
notable men and women who lived in the days of by-gone dynasties, the 
old Chinese dresses, especially the military uniforms, being remarkably 
rich both as to texture and embroidery. Those used on the stage are 
in all cases real, though the helmets, spears, and armor, are of common 
tinsel. One description of head-dress worn by emperors, generals, 
and other distinguished personages, is very striking, it being orna- 
mented with the tail-feathers, some five feet in length, of a beautiful 
species of pheasant but little known in this country (one of these 
birds stuffed is to be seen in a well-known museum in New York) ; 
and did the “get-up” of the stage equal that of the actors, a Chinese 
theatre would eclipse any thing we can show in the West. 

The dialects in which the plays are performed vary, those relat- 
ing to the old dynasties being usually spoken in the Hupeh dialect, 
while the mandarin is employed for farces and coniedies of modern 
life. It therefore frequently happens that the audience are as unable 
to comprehend the dialect of an old drama as the majority of opera- 
goers here are to follow the libretto of an Italian opera. Gesticula- 
tion is thence an important adjunct to successful representation, and 
the art is highly cultivated. The Chinese, indeed, with all their con- 
tempt for professional actors are a nation of mimics and jokers, their 
peculiar language affording unlimited scope for puns and double en- 
tendres, and they keenly appreciate the witty hits in which their comedies 
abound. A foreigner who is competent to follow the dialogue of a 
farce may be well amused fer an hour or two, the more so as the gong 
but seldom puts in an appearance in modern pieces, its excruciating 

* Chinese records state that in ancient times there existed a body of Ama- 
zons who were the terror of their enemies. Hence these characters frequently 
make their appearance in Chinese plays. 








din, above complained of, being mostly confined to dramas founded oa 
historical events. 

The Abbé Huc, whose works upon China attracted considerable 
attention at the time of their publication, states that “it is not the 
custom at theatres in China to applaud or hiss” (“The Chinese Em- 
pire,” vol. i., p. 267), but this is not strictly correct. A good hit 
“ brings down the house” in Peking as much as in New York. Often 
and often may a crowded house be seen in convulsions of laughter 
and applause at some joke, especially if it involves a personality, the 
point of which is patent even to a foreign student of the language. 
Hissing is not common, but expressions of dissatisfaction are at times 
manifested which are quite as eloquent as the most vigorous hisses of 
an American audience. 

We have not here space to enter more fully into the interesting 
subject of the Chinese drama, which affords a wide field for speculation 
andcomment. But it may be said that if the old heroic plays are open 
to little objection on the score of immorality, the tendency of their 
modern farces and comedies is of a most debasing nature. The lat- 
ter, even in these modern days of “adapted” French plays of ques- 
tionable purity, will seldom bear presentation before a civilized audi- 
ence without liberal expurgation; nor can we expect to find it other- 
wise in a country where the actor is considered to be so degraded a 
creature that to accuse a respectable man of being connected with 
the stage is to insult him. If the character of the drama be a true 
index of the moral status of its supporters, even charity cannot accord 
to the Chinese a position of high respectability. 





THE “MARSEILLAISE” AND ITS ORIGIN. 


HE recent awakening of France to push back the Prussian host 
that, as united Germany, is now teaching Frenchmen the terri- 
ble cost of imperial impositions and of pride and vainglory, has again, 
in Paris, found its free voice in that sublime and almost ferocious 
chant which, ever since the first revolution, has been to Frenchmen 
the most dramatic and intense expression of the national character in 
its most energetic and serious aspect. The furv and energy of a 
proud people, endangered and vindictive—what ‘ urlyle calls a black- 
browed mass, full of grim fire—are wonderfully expressed in the 
“ Marseillaise.” 

The despot is now out of Paris, and naturally enough the people 
give full force to the revolutionary chant—more properly, the hymn 
of death to invaders, “ the sound of which makes the blood tingle in 
men’s veins.” It is curious that this same hymn, or march, was writ- 
ten in Strasbourg, and not among the dark-eyed, olive-skinned, and 
fervid men of the South of France, from whom it first came with the 
dread significance of revolution. 

The grim melody and rhythm to which Frenchmen listen, and which 
they repeat, and under which they are like fluctuating flame and hot 
coals glowing and lurid under gusts of stormy wind, was first uttered 
on the frontiers of the very people whose invading armies it is now 
invoked to repel. 

Lamartine has given a vivid description of the origin and meaning 
of the “ Marseillaise;" and, just now, that it is again the unchecked 
utterance of France, it has a double measure of interest—the interest 
of a remarkable past historic expression, and the interest of a con- 
temporary one. 

Only yesterday it was described anew in the Journal Offciel de 
0 Empire, as sung in Paris by Madame Sass, in whose “ mighty voice” 
womanly charm and male energy are combined to pour forth the aw- 
ful injunctions of the avenging Mother of France, calling her sons to 
arms. So magical is the effect of this hymn of the people 
that when sung it seems, it is said, as if some sacred thing floated 
over the breathless crowd—as if the genius of the country were pres- 
ent, transmuting the selfishness and fear of men into a passion for 
self-sacrifice, and doubling national energy. 

The origin of the “ Marseillaise ” is told as follows: At the begin- 
ning of the first revolution there was a young officer of engineers sta- 
tioned at Strasbourg, whose name was Rouget de Lisle. He was born 
in the Jura. He loved war like a soldier, the revolution like a 
thinker. He beguiled the tedious hours of garrison-life by music and 
poetry. Sought after, for his double talent as a musician and poet, he 
frequented the house of Baron de Dietrich, a noble Alsacian of the 
constitutional party, friend of Lafayette, and Mayor of Strasbourg. 
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The wife of the baron and her young friends shared the enthusiasm 
of patriotism and of revolution which palpitated about the frontiers of 
France, as the extremities of the body are more subject to nervous 
convulsions than the heart. They loved the young officer, the inspi- 
ration of his heart, his poetry, his music. They played his first blos- 
soming musical thoughts, they were the confidants of the stammerings 
of his genius. 

It was during the winter of 1792. Famine reigned in Strasbourg. 
The house of Dietrich, so opulent at the opening of the revolution, 
but now drained by the sacrifices exacted by the calamities of the 
time, had become impoverished ; yet its frugal board was hospitable 
to Rouget de Lisle, and the young officer sat before it morning and 
night, like a son or brother of the family. One day, when there had 
been nothing on the table but black bread and a few slices of ham, 
Dietrich looked at De Lisle with a sad..and serene expression, and 
said: “ Abundance is lacking, but who cares if enthusiasm does not 
fail our civic fétes, and courage the heart of our soldiers? I have 
just now a bottle of Rhine wine in my cellar. Let it be brought and 
we will drink it to liberty and our country. Strasbourg is soon to have 
a patriotic ceremony, and De Lisle must find in the last drops of our 
wine a hymn that will infuse into the soul of the people the intoxica- 
tion of patriotism.” 

The young women applauded, then filled the glasses of Dietrich 
and the young officer till the wine was all gone. It had grown late; 
the night was very cold. De Lisle fell into a dreamy mood ; his heart 
was moved, his head burning. He went into his solitary chamber and 
sought inspiration from his soul as a citizen, now composing upon his 
piano the air before the words, now the words before the air, and as- 
sociating the whole so closely in his thoughts that he did not know 
which was born first, the note or the verse, and it became impossible 
for him to separate the sentiment from the expression. He sang 
every thing and wrote nothing. Worn out, he fell asleep, his head 
resting on the piano, and woke up only at dawn. The chant of the 
night troubled his memory as the-music of a dream. He wrote it 
down and ran over to Dietrich. He found him in his garden digging 
winter lettuce. The wife of the patriot mayor was not yet up. Die- 
trich called her and a few friends like himself, who were passionately 
fond of music. One of his daughters accompanied Rouget as he sang. 
At the first strophe the faces of his listeners turned pale; at the 
second, the tears fell, and, at the last, a burst of enthusiasm broke 
forth. 

Dietrich, his wife, and the young officer, were overcome with 
emotion. The hymn of the country was found. Alas! it was to be 
the hymn of terror. The unfortunate Dietrich himself marched to 
the scaffold only a few months later to the sound of the very notes 
born upon his hearthstone from the heart of his friend, and repeated 
by the voice of his wife. 

The new hymn flew from city to city over all the popular orches- 
tras. Marseilles adopted it to be sung at the beginning and the end 
of the sittings of its clubs. The Marseillais popularized it in France, 
as they sang it marching to Paris. From this circumstance it took 
the name of the “ Marseillaise.”” The old mother of De Lisle, royalist 
and religious, frightened by the sounding of the voice of her son, 
wrote to him: “ What is that revolutionary hymn, sung by a horde 
of brigands who traverse France, with which they associate your 
name?” De Lisle himself, proscribed as a federalist, heard the hymn 
with a shudder when it sounded as a threat of death in his ear as he 
was flying through a pass of the Jura. “What do they call that 
hymn ?” he asked of his guide. “The ‘ Marseillaise,’ ” answered the 
peasant. Thus he learned the name of his own work. He was pur- 
sued by the enthusiasm he had kindled behind him, He barely es- 
caped death. 

It is in the foregoing fashion that Lamartine tinges with romance, 
as some great masters of painting see all subjects in one tone, the 
origin of the “ Marseillaise,” and describes it as follows : 

“The words were sung, now in grave and sharp notes, which 
seemed to scold and sound as muffled shudderings of national rage, 
then with the joy of victory. There was something in them solemn 
like death, and serene like the immortal trust of patriotism. You 
might have said it was an echo from Thermopylae. One heard in them 
the cadenced step of thousands of men marching together for the de- 
fence of the frontiers of the native soil, the plaintive voice of women, 
the moan of children, the neighing of horses, the hissing of flames 
devouring palaces and cottages ; then the muffled blow of vengeance, 














shrieking and striking with the axe, and immolating the enemies of 
the people and the profuners of the soil. The notes of that chant 
spread over the country, startling like a flag dipped in the blood stil) 
warm upon a battle-field. They made one shudder; but the shudder 
ing was that of intrepidity. They gave élan, they doubled force, they 
veiled death. It was the jire-water of revolution that distilled in the 
senses and in the soul the intoxication of battle. The instrument of 
enthusiasm had been found in a young officer—the hymn of an im 
perilled country had been found—it was in the mouth of the people ; 
it could never perish: it could not be profaned for common events o1 
vulgar interests. Like those sacred flags suspended under the vaults 
of temples, and which are brought out only for certain days, so the na- 
tional chant is kept like a sacred arm for the great and critical days 
of the country. It is a solemn and a sinister chant ; glory and crime, 
victory and death, seem interlaced in its refrains. It is the chant of 
patriotism, but it was also the imprecation of fury. It conducted 
France to victory, but it also accompanied its sons to the scaf- 
fold.” 

The “ Marseillaise” is graven in the heart of France, and it 
awakens the grandest and the most ferocious emotions: in one sense, 
an expression of disobedience and disorder, as Ruskin calls it; in the 
other, an expression of energy and devotion and vengeance—the most 
terrible, the most impressive challenge to the combative spirit of 
man and the intensest of self-reliance, now fluctuating and stormy, 
now muffled as in danger, now loud and triumphant as in victory— 
but always impressive, being the expression of the pride and passion 
and confidence of national life. 





THE PARIS MARKETS. 





N this practical age, tourists—and, above all, American tourists— 
find themselves as much impelled to visit and study the modern 
improvements of the foreign countries they visit, as their relics of 
antiquity. The reverence for the old is in a measure supplemented, 
if not indeed encroached upon, by the admiration of the new. The 
latest wonder of architecture, engineering, or invention, not seldom 
seduces the eye from the decaying castles of chivalry and the storm- 
worn minsters of medieval piety. The American visitor to London 
is at one moment in raptures over Westminster Abbey, and the next 
is exclaiming his admiration of the Underground Railway, the Thames 
Embankment, or the Holborn Viaduct. In Paris, it is doubtful 
whether the mass of foreigners are not more enamoured of the Boule- 
vards and the modern “ Haussmannized ” quarter, than of the Louvre 
and Cluny, the Luxembourg and Notre-Dame. The traveller over the 
Alps divides his eulogiums between the grand scenery of Mont Cenis 
and Fell’s miraculous railway: and he who ventures to the East may 
well hesitate whether he shall turn westward to Cairo and the ruins 
of Memphis, or eastward to the Suez Canal. 

Among the numerous material improvements of what we may call 
the Augustan era of Napoleon III., few have been less noticeable to the 
foreigner, few more important to the comfort of the Parisians themselves, 
than the building of the great central markets. Probably no city in the 
world can boast of so commodious, spacious, clean, well-managed a 
centre of provisioning its inhabitants, as Paris, A patriarchally des- 
potic government, which has in many directions taken excellent care 
of the material well-being of its children, has, among other benefits, 
replaced a series of dark hovels by a series of almost palatial edifices 
—had found the markets, not brick, but mud—and had made them, 
not marble, but glass and iron. The American, accustomed to wan- 
dering among a row of indifferent markets for his roast-beef and vege- 
tables; and the Londoner, who must wade through the filth of Covent 
Garden and similar unprepossessing edifices for his diurnal supply, 
may well envy the Parisian his dainty markets, with their cleanliness, 
ampleness of room, and really picturesque surroundings and arrange- 
ments. 

The Halles Centrales, which are the principal Parisian markets, 
stand in a fine, open square, on the same spot where the Marché des 
Innocents—not unknown in French revolutionary history—once stood. 
This square is situated between the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs and 
the Boulevard des Italiens, some three or four squares eastward from 
the Rue de la Paix. One is not apt to come upon them unless he is 
looking especially for them; and they are really worth the searching 
for, because here you find the centre whence goes out the crude 
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material in which, in its latest refined state, the epicures of the Fau- 
bourgs and the Aabitués of the restaurants delight. Near by is to be 
seen Pierre Lescot’s noble fountain of the “Innocents.” The Halles 
comprise ten large and airy pavilions on either side of the street, by 
which you reach them from the Boulevards; each pavilion is one 
hundred and twenty feet long, by one hundred wide; and the cost to 
the city of Paris, in erecting them (more than two hundred houses, 
besides the old market, having been torn down to make way for them), 
has reached some twenty-seven million francs. It was under the 
auspices of Baron Haussmann, late Prefect of the Seine—whom the 
Parisians jokingly called the “Emperor of Paris”—that the Halles 
were projected and completed; and they are only one among the 
multitude of expensive souvenirs which this magnificent edile has left 
as a claim upon the gratitude of the future Parisian generations. The 
ten pavilions are identical in design and finish. They are airy, light- 
looking structures, yet, in their construction, twenty-six thousand six 
hundred and sixty cubic metres of concrete, twenty-seven hundred and 
four tons of iron and cast-iron, three million two hundred thousand 
bricks, and thirty-two thousand square metres of zinc, have been 
used. The broad, modern roofs are sustained by three hundred cast- 
iron pillars, each ten metres high, and connected by dwarf-brick par- 
titions. The remaining space to the arches is built with ground-glass 
plates, having at either end cases of india-rubber, to give allowance 
for expansion. The interior floors of the pavilions are mostly asphalt, 
although there is some stone flooring. The roofs are covered with 
zinc, having skylights at frequent intervals. There are eight electric 
clocks over the main arches, The stalls in the interior of the pavilions 
are commodiously arranged for the varied uses to which they are put. 
Those for the sale of butter, greens, and other articles easily soiled, 
are provided with neat wooden shelves; the fishmongers are supplied 
with marble slabs on cast-iron supports, having water-jets above, from 
which cold, thin streams flow down over them. The interior, fixed 
stalls are let by the city to the tradesmen at the moderate price of 
one franc a day, while the outer and temporary stalls are hired for 
thirty centimes (six cents). The city government, by commissioners 
specially devoted to the task, assumes the care and expense of keep- 
ing up the Halles Centrales. The pavilions are surrounded by wide 
foot pavements planted with trees; and, late in the afternoon, after 
the sales of the day are over, you may see the city workmen clearing 
away the rubbish, and sweeping out the aisles and sidewalks. Most 
of the Halles are open daily; that devoted to the sales of plants and 
herbs, however, called the Marché des Herboristes, is only open on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

There is one peculiarity of this great Centra! market worth noting. 
It is, that it is either a wholesale or a retail esieblishment, according 
to the time of day. Halles, in the ordinary French parlance, probably 
means a wholesale market; while marché means a retail market. 
There are in Paris twenty-two halles, and twenty-four marchés ; and 
these accommodate some nine thousand dealers. The Halles Cen- 
trales, however, answer both purposes, and have indeed absorbed 
many of the smaller markets which were formerly to be found in vari- 
ous parts of the city. The wholesale trade goes on from four o’clock 
till eight in the morning, the dealers having commenced to arrive at 


the Halles by midnight, and having mostly reached them by two | 
o’clock a. m.; after eight, the retail dealers commence selling, and | 


the markets are nominally, though not generally, open till nine or ten 
at night. The wholesale trade at the [alles is an interesting and often 
an amusing one. All the itinerant dealers of Paris, whom the tourist 
sées, some hours later, trudging through the streets and bellowing, 
screeching, or sing-songing their wares, gather in the square and buy 
their day’s stock on the best terms that their fierce competition will 
permit. ’ Such a gathering of grown-up gamindom one can only see at 
this place and at this hour. Women, all wrinkles and white hair, and 
young girls searcely tall enough to look over the hand-carts they 
draw ; ‘big men, little men, some savagely hirsute, others primly 
shaved, ranging through all the ages, with voices cracked with age 
and cracking with the adolescent change from the boy to the man— 
are here, mixed up in a noisy, eager, gesticulating, struggling crowd. 
Especially keen is the contest of the fish-men and fish-women. The 
fish are usually sold by a kind of impromptu auction; the wholesale 
dealer—not seldom the original fisherman—holds up his choicest 
wares, and the chattering crowd beneath thrust out their arms and 
bid as frantically as do messieurs the brokers at the Bourse, at the full 
“two-o’clock tide. Soon the successful bidders have secured their 





| prizes, for which they usually pay ready cash, have arranged the fishes 
in the most inviting fashion on their straw-lined carts or their great, 
wide baskets, and hurry off to scream their wonted peculiar ery on 
their accustomed beat. Long before the visitor to Paris has thought 
of dressing, many of these fish-sellers have exhausted their stock, and 
“broken the neck of their day’s work,” as Sir Walter says. In the 
same way the fruit and vegetables, the nuts and knickknacks, which are 
everywhere thrust upon your notice in the morning, in Paris, pass 
from the hands of the wholesale dealer to his score or so of eager 
clients. 

A very large proportion of the provisions sold at the Halles Cen- 
trales are produced in the immediate neighborhood of Paris. Just 
outside the fantastic series of fortifications by which the city is sur- 
rounded, there is, as it were, a broad belt, interrupted here and there 
by villages and wealthy mansions and parks, of fertile gardens and 
farms. It is estimated that these gardens, which are mostly very lim- 
ited in extent, and are possessed by very many small proprietors, yield 
in annual production fifty million francs; and that they are culti- 
vated by no less than fifty thousand persons. Besides fruit and vege- 
table gar Jens, orchards, pastures, and dairies, there are something like 
two hundred flower-gardens in or near Paris; and, on some days, 
when there is a general féte, or a notable public occasion, the sale of 
flowers reaches fifty thousand francs. Indeed, you can go nowhere 
in Paris without observing in what profusion flowers are used for 
decoration and compliment. On the ball nights at the Tuileries and 
the Hotel de Ville, vast apartments are not unfrequently converted 
into magnificent flower grottoes, where the rare exotics of Spain and 
Africa are surrounded by parterres and copses of native products. 
When the palaces set the example, it is followed by the million; in no 
city are the people so imitative of palace fashions as in Paris; and so, 
from the grand seigneur of the Champs Elyseés to the little épicier of 
the Rue Montmartre, flowers are the sine gua non of every festive oc- 
casion. The English fashion, too, of wearing a dainty little flower in 
the button-hole—a cockney custom got abroad—has reached Paris, 
and struck the Aaditués of the Boulevards as not untasteful; so that 
a new race of street-vendors has sprung up in the persons of the old 
women who, with a fascinating smile, thrust posies in your face, and 








THE FLOWER VENDOR. 


entreat you to be gallant enough to buy just one—at only one sou—as 
a present for your “ jolie dame.” 
Not only do the fruits, vegetables, and flowers, come from the en- 





virons, but a large proportion of the dread consumed in Paris is made 
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outside the fortifications ; a portion of one of the pavilions is devoted | are put. There are large wire cages for the accommodation of live 


exclusively to the sale of bread, and is called the “ Marché au Pain.” 
The suburban bakers must submit to one condition if they sell their bread 





THE SMALL MARKETERS. 


at the Halles : 
in Paris. 
they supply their shops each morning by purchasing the loaves whole- 
sale at the Halles. The suburban bakers can afford to sell cheaper 
than their town rivals, because both their rent, their crude material, and 
their general expenses, are cheaper. The reader will not forget that 
there isa serious octroi—or internal customs—duty upon nearly all 
articles brought into Paris from beyond the fortifications ; it is a griev- 
ous and onerous tax upon the inhabitants of the city. It is a very an- 
cient impost, and is in operation as well in the provincial cities as in the 
metropolis. 

It is not too much to say that probably there has been more 
danger of an insurrection in Paris, from the delay or refusal of the 
government to abolish the hated octroi, within the last five or six years, 
than from all the press-gagging and army-increasing which have taken 
place. The suburban bakers get their flour, yeast, and so on, minus, 
and the city baker plus, the octroi duty, and this is no inconsiderable 
item. While speaking of flour, let me say that close to the Halles 
Centrales, in a neighboring street, is the great Halle au Blé—a pre- 
tentious, circular edifice, which gives you the impression of being one 
of the old historic monuments of Paris, but is really the market for 
the wholesale traffic in flours and grains of every kind. It is almost 
the only place in Paris where the eye of the American wanderer 
catches a grateful glimpse of Jndian-corn. It has a spacious arcade 
of some twenty-five arches, with a broad open space in the middle ; is 
considerably more than a hundred feet in diaimeter, and is capable of 
holding thirty thousand sacks of grain. 

One of the most interesting curiosities of the Halles Centrales is 
the series of vast cellars which have been constructed beneath them. 
They are easily accessible to the visitor, the conditions being that he 
shall hunt up the superintendent in the lodge at one end of the pavil- 
ions, and request his guidance, for which the inevitable but quite 
proper “small fee” is demanded. The cellars are high and spacious, 
with here and there a skylight, and are vaulted with thick brickwork 
sustained by iron groins, which in their turn rest upon solid cast-iron 
columns. The cleanliness and order of the cellars are equal to those of 
the pavilions above; and it is very interesting to note the elaborate- 
ness of the arrangements for the uses to which the compartments 


they must sell it cheaper than the bread made and sold | 
Many of the city bakers are only bakers in appearance ; 


| and directly with the city costermongers and criers. 


poultry, rabbits, and so on; there are great stone tanks divided off 
into compartments for the use of the fishmongers, and provided with 
fountains and many other conveniences for the various dealers. <A 
tunnel has been built underground from these cellars to the circular 


| railway which passes around the outskirts of Paris, connecting with 
| the great railway lines from every part of France. 


Several broad 
tramways are laid through the cellars to the tunnel, which extends 
under the noble new Boulevard de Sebastopol. The provisicns brought 
to the nearest station of the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture are carted in 
a few minutes through the tunnel to the Halles Centrales, which, it is 
readily seen, is a by no means unimportant convenience. 

There are few more interesting Parisian sights than that which 


may be seen at four o'clock of a summer’s morning, in the neigh- 


borhood of the Halles Centrales. All the wholesale dealers have, 
indeed, already arrived; but they are not the people who are 
best worth seeing. Hastening toward this centre from every diree- 
tion—from the northern gates toward St. Denis, from across the 


| Seine, from the western approaches, from St.-Clcud, and Passy, the 
| “smaller fry” of marketers may be observed waeeling their hand- 


earts, driving their donkeys, or balancing their broad, flat baskets on 
their heads. These are the folks who prefer to deal independently 
They have no 


| notion of huckstéer go-betweens, who absorb their little commission 





' en route ; but had rather gain a full, square profit, even though it be 


at some personal inconvenience. They are almost the sole occupants 
of the streets, for Paris is not yet even yawning and rubbing its eyes 
after its night’s slumber; here and there an early cab going to or 
from a station, here and there a sleepy gendarme leaning against a 
lamp-post and looking lazily this way and that; now and then a cat 
creeping across the street, or a scavenger’s cart dragging heavily ; 
these are the only moving objects which greet the market people as 
they invade the great city. There are among them many whom you 
would know at once as belonging to the distinctively peasant class— 
countrymen with loose blue blouses and wide, shady hats, and women 
in many curiously-shaped caps of fantastic make and ornament, and 
with neat little “ Sontags,” wrapped across their shoulders and fast- 
ened by silver chains. Most of these folk have a complexion so tanned 
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THE FRENCH HUCKSTER-WOMAN. 


and parched as to look parboiled, and like faces of leather ; and I have 
often remarked how that very many of the men, plain, ignorant farmers 
in detail as they are, follow at least one Parisian fashion—that of wear- 
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ing the Napoleonic mustache and imperial. They betray a very noticeable 
and remarkable contrast to the Paris owvrier—to the city lower-class 
laborer. The latter is too often apt to look cadaverous and hungry, 
while the former is the picture of health and hardy content. Theone 
has his hands empty, and his head full of all the odds and ends of 
revolutionary maxims. Ile is like a very imperfect edition of Rous- 
seau, with all the pages torn half off down the middle. The other has 
plenty to do to fill the mouths of his quota of Parisian epicures or do- 
mestic households; and, if he bothers his hands with politics at all, it 
is merely to give his adhesion to the simple creed of “‘all quiet along 
the line.” 

The various carts, wagons, and what not, arrived at the Halles, 
are backed up to the edge of the pavement, and the unpacking begins. 
At this juncture, a novel scene presents itself. The square has been 
invaded by a crowd, than which there is none more unique and curious 
te observe in Europe. This consists of noisy crowds of the very low- 
est Paris class—the beggars and gamins, the homeless and bread- 
less, the desperate creatures who hang on to life by a daily miracle, 
whose mystery no man can penetrate. These people swarm from every 
hole and niche of the great city—swarm hither like famished and 
ravenous beasts, to gather any thing that will keep body and soul 
together. Sometimes the not unkind market-folk will give them a 
little “‘ chore *—will hire them to unpack their wares, or to hold their 
horses, or perform any little item of drudgery which happens to be 
needed. The others, less fortunate, will await the opportunity to 
pounce upon any miserable booty that they can reach. A stray potato 
or turnip, decayed cabbage-leaves, unripe or too ripe fruit, tainted 
fish, a useless bone with a film of raw meat on it, will be struggled for 
with a keen voracity which has only to be seen to terrify one with 
this visible testimony of the misery which the splendid city encloses 
between its ramparts. There is little need of scavengers to clean 
away the débris after the market stores have been set up in their ample 
stalls. Here are scavengers who will clear away the pavement as 
clean as a cat licks a saucer, asking nothing but leave to swallow the 
results of their clearing. Imagine this hurly-burly of ravenous 
beings, and then imagine, as a contrast, the brisk and blithe activity 
of the market-folk as they dispose their treasures in the pavilions. 
It is interesting to see the fresh vegetables, and the lusty, luscious 
fruit, gradually dfawn out from their concealment among the vine- 
leaves and cabbage-leaves in the cart, and set up, with infinite pride 
and taste, in the many stalls. There is a constant buzzing and rush- 
ing to and fro, plenty of crisp French chaffing and joking bandied 
from one to the other, and now and then a mirthful, nut-brown, rustic 
demoiselle breaks out into some peasant-ballad, or operatic ditty, 
caught from the organ-grinders. They all seem to be quite content— 
even happy in their lot—though they have been obliged to get up in the 
dark, and trudge mile after mile from their rural retreats into the very 
heart of widespread Paris. One would almost think it some pleasure- 
gathering—all the sounds and sights are so pleasant—were it not for 
the famished humanity blackening the edges. The carts unpacked, the 
beggars having gathered the meagre superfluities—wretched Lazaruses, 
envious of the crumbs that fall from the table of the rural Dives—and 
having departed munching, the sweeps clear off the pavements, which 
under their hands become as daintily clean as a parlor. The scene of 
interest changes to the interior of the pavilions. The French are the 
most tasteful of nations. Their taste in dress makes them the fashion- 
able exemplars of the world. Their taste in ornamentation supplies the 
dealers in bijouterie, Christendom over, with their most costly wares. 
The same taste is observable in the minute details of every-day Parisian 
life. Itis their predominant artistic quality. It displays itself not more 
in the palaces and shops than among the lower classes in the pursuit 
of their avocations. It isa very noticeable feature in the markets. Pass- 
ing through the pavilions of the Halles Centrales, you note at once how 
fantastically and deftly the fruit is arranged into pyramids and cornu- 
copie, how the grapes are clustered and festooned, how every imagi- 
nable device is resorted to whereby to show off, not only to the best 
advantage, but with the best artistic effect, the variety of vegetables 
exposed for sale. Those pictures which one often sees hung in our 
American dining-rooms, representing tempting groups of fruit, and 
giving one a sort of mental foretaste of a pleasant meal to ensue, are 
not more tempting to the appetite than the exhibition in this 
fairy palace of vegetable, fruit, and flower. The effect of the various 
colors is strikingly brought out; the deep-pink bloom of the peach, 
with its rich yellow background, the florid yellow of the Angouléme 





pear, the royal purple of the plum, the delicate red, faint green, and 
deep purple of the grapes, the graduated yellow of the melon, are so 
tastefully combined that your eye feasts upon a picture,and the 
esthetic replaces the sensuous pleasure. The variety of the products, 
too, which you discover at the Halles, is beyond Anglo-Saxon experience, 
Perhaps, in vegetables, the Parisians have not a larger variety than 
the New-Yorkers; but the fruits are more numerous, at least if we 
count each species as a different fruit, and, as they are disposed by 
the market-folk, they make a much more ostentatious appearance. 
The fish are of many kinds, and most of them quite unfamiliar to 
American eyes. Of snails, and shrimps, and curious crabs, and mus- 
sels, and oysters, there is a great variety, these being favorite 
dishes with Parisians of all classes. In the autumn, chestnuts are 
very prominent in all the markets. The French chestnuts are much 
larger, and far less delicate and sweet than the American, and are 
never, that I am aware of, eaten raw. But, shelled and boiled very 
soft, they are a frequent breakfast dish, particularly among the town 
middle and lower classes. They are served up hot, and are eaten 
with butter; and thus prepared they resemble not a little in taste a 
soft, mealy, sweet-potato. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that 
you see no sweet-potatoes, green corn, watermelons, egg-plants, or 
blueberries, in the Paris markets; and tomatoes are rare, costly, 
and not very good at that. Several years ago, when what a scoffing 
Englishman called “ equine mania” was at its height, several butchers’ 
stalls were devoted to the exhibition and sale of horse-flesh. Certain 
epicures having striven to give this a fashionable celebrity as an arti- 
cle of food, the sellers throve for a while; but by this time the last 
horse-butcher must have disappeared from the Halles Centrales. The 
reader may not know—and if so, may be amused to learn—that 
cooked horse-meat is hawked about the London streets every morn- 
ing, hung on little sticks, and is bought at almost every door for 
the delectation of the household caés ; and one of the most curious 
of the London street cries is that of its vendors, whose cranky, nasal 
“ Cat’s meat—imcat—meat—meat!”’ cannot be unfamiliar to any one 
who has passed a week in the English metropolis. The cats all know 
when he is coming, and rush frantic and caterwauling to meet 
him. 

In quite another section of Paris, along the quays of the Seine, 
at some distance beyond the “palace” quarter, is the huge estab- 
lishment whence are distributed the native wines consumed in the 
city, and which is called the Halle aux Vins. This, like the Halles 
Centrales, is under government control and supervision. It is a 
little town in itself. A wine-market has existed in Paris since 1656, 
time of Louis XIV.; but the present one was built in the reign of 
the first Napoleon. It is erected on one hundred and nine acres of 
ground, and consists of five streets, very appropriately named the Rue 
de Champagne, de Bourgogne, de Bourdeaux, de Languedoc, and de 
Cdte-d’Or. It is enclosed by a wall on three sides, with one side open 
to the quay of the river. Within the enclosure are two large yards 
for the wagons. Its capacities may be judged from the fact that it 
can contain four hundred and fifty thousand casks of wine, eighty thou- 
sand of brandy, and three thousand of olive-oil. There are more 
than four hundred cellars and warehouses, and sixty fountains. The 
offices of the government supervisors, and of many of the wholesale 
merchants, are situated within the enclosure. In the Halle itself is 
the bureau des dépétages, with gauges suited to weigh the different 
casks used for the various native wines. The retail purchasers have 
the right to demand that their wines shall be measured by the official 
inspectors ; and the wines are stowed under a kind of bonded system, 
the octroi (local customs) being defrayed when the wine is withdrawn 
by the buyers, from bond. Often as many as fifteen hundred casks 
are entered at the Halle in a single day; which is, however, hardly re- 
markable, when one has had visible experience of the number of bot- 
tles constantly being “ spoiled ” on every Parisian square, and in every 
house and shop. 

Besides the Halles Centrales and the Halle aux Vins, there are nu- 
merous smaller halles and marchés scattered through the Quartiers 
and Faubourgs. There are flower-markets at the side of the Madeleine, 
on the Boulevard St.-Martin, and the Fontaine St.-Sulpice. The St.- 
Martin market is especially worth visiting, with its two spacious pavil- 
ions, its four hundred stalls all aglow with flowers and shrubs, and its 
bronze fountains with their genii of hunting, fishing, and agriculture ; 
and here, on Sundays, a bird-market is held, and affords a very lively 
and amusing scene. 
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CINTRA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 





HO is there, of all those who have visited the capital of Portu- 

gal, that has left the silvery waters of the Tagus without re- 
gret? Who is there of that number that will not often recur with 
pleasure to the days spent in searching out the beauties of the sur- 
rounding country; to the horseback-rides out to the Campo Grande 
and back ; to the delightful evenings in the Passeio Publico, where 
the élite of Lisbon were wont to promenade toward sunset, while the 
military band, with enlivening strains, catered to the musical tastes 
of all? 

Can he not refer even with pleasure to a visit made to the Portu- 
guese bull-ring—so free from the revolting scenes that are witnessed 
in Spain—for, though the banderillas goad the animal to fury, still, the 
sharp horns being covered with, stout leather pads securely lashed, 
neither horse nor man ever receive more than an occasional toss, to 
fall, perhaps a little bruised, on the sands of the arena—this im- 
munity from extreme peril causing the graceful athletes of the ring 
to undertake the most daring and hazardous feats to win the applause 
of the assembled multitude, whose loud “ bravos” express their de- 
light at every success of their favorites ; and here, too, the encounter 
ends not with the slaughter of the victim; but, when wearied by the 
vain pursuit of lithe and active tormentors, a sudden rush of a 
dozen or more chulos, who seize him by horns and tail, makes him 
succumb to the force of numbers, and he is dragged out a captive. I, 
at least, must confess to having hugely enjoyed the performance. 

Yes, the very name of Lisbon recalls to my mind so many of the 
pleasant incidents of my sojourn there, that I am led to doubt if any 
one can entertain in regard to the place any other than happy remi- 
niscences. __ 

How vivid is my recollection of that goodly company gathered 
around the festive board in a spare parlor of the Braganza, where we 
had come together from every vessel in the fleet to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence! What joyous hearts 
were there! How hearty the cheers that greeted each welcome toast! 
How cheery the voice of D——., as, taking up a guitar, he gave us, to 
its accompaniment, several of his choicest songs! How amusing the 
responses to the toasts when the evening drew toward its close! 
Even now I see the open eyes and mouths of the astonished attend- 
ants as they collected les bouteilies vidées and counted the ranks of the 
opposing forces—the victors and the vanquished—and their still 
greater wonder when they saw that, after all, not one of the convivial 
party was in need of the slightest assistance from them. 

Merry, merry days were they indeed, and I have often thought 
that a recital of some of those pleasant incidents in my cruisings 
might, if committed to paper, prove interesting to many besides 
myself. 

It was at the dinner referred to that a party was arranged to make, 
at an early date, a more extended trip than usual, and Cintra was 
agreed upon as the objective point. It was there that the convention 
was held during the Peninsular War in 1808, which resulted in al- 
lowing the French armies to retire unmolested from Portugal after the 
battle of Vimiera. 

A bright, clear afternoon, about the middle of July, saw a 
party of five of us, packed a little uncomfortably perhaps in our car- 
riage, but bent upon enjoying ourselves in despite thereof, leaving 
Lisbon at the best speed of a fine pair of horses on the road leading 
to Cintra. 

Passing the city gates, and escaping the crowded streets and the 
disagreeable jolting and rattling of our vehicle over the paved car- 
riage-ways, we came to a smooth, level road, over which we sped along, 
now past lovely villas snugly ensconced in beautiful groves, now past 
a cluster of tumble-down rookeries, in front of which were amusing 
themselves the dirty, sunburnt children of their occupants—poor 
“dagoes,” as Jack Tar styles the lower class of Portuguese, to dis- 
tinguish them from their superiors, the wealthy and noble class, whom 
he designates as “hill-dagoes” (hidalgos), that euphonious appella- 
tion being bestowed upon them, according to Jack's belief, which, from 
his observations in Lisbon, is perhaps reasonable, because they are 
dwellers in high places. 

We soon passed the Siete Moinhos, the seven wind-mills that crown 
the range of hills just back of the city, and, descending the gentle 








western slope of these hills, trotted along over a very uninterest- 
ing, flat country, devoid of all natural beauty, with nothing to re- 
lieve the eye in front but a distant knoll, which, even as we drew 
nearer and nearer to it, though it gradually grew to the proportions 
of a mountain, did not present any especial attraction. 

It was almost dark before our wearied horses and hungry party 
drove up its side, and we were looking in vain for the town, when a 
sudden turn of the road brought us out upon a terrace, as it were, 
overlooking what we could, even in the twilight, see was a fair-sized 
village, and we were soon landed in front of the hotel which over- 
looks the court-yard of the king’s summer palace. 

It was too late for us to think of beginning our sight-seeing, so 
we kept within-doors, and had the cravings of our appetite satisfied 
by our kind landlady; then, having ordered guides and horses to be 
ready for us on the morrow, we retired early, knowing that a refresh- 
ing sleep would reinvigorate us for the arduous work mapped out for 
us in our search for novelties. 

Early dawn saw us down in the parlor, booted and spurred, and, 
while awaiting the coming of breakfast, we took a good look from the 
window over the valley beneath. 

Just in front was the summer palace of the Kings of Portugal, 
which is the honorable title given to the irregular and not at all re- 
markable collection of buildings which, with the barracks of the 
Royal Guard, surround a small court-yard some sixty or seventy yards 
square—not more. The chimneys rising from the royal kitchen were 
the only strange things about it—resembling closely a pair of huge 
binocular glasses standing up against the gable-end of the palace— 
and, to judge of the culinary department of his majesty by their size, 
one could easily conclude that there must be therein ample room 
for the turner of the royal spit to manceuvre, and space enough for a 
dozen Cinderellas to watch the royal waffle-irons. 

The windows of the drawing-room of the palace opened on the 
court, and we had, later in the day, the pleasure of seeing the king 
and his lovely queen—Maria Pia, the daughter of Victor Emmanuel 
—caressing their royal baby, presenting a picture of domestic felicity 
not to be looked for in palaces generally. 

The village itself, built upon the sloping and irregular sides of the 
mountain, and made up of old-fashioned, tile-roofed houses—scarcely 
inferior, however, in an architectural point of view, to the palace 
itself—presented no attractions from our window, and but few of its 
three thousand inhabitants were moving at an early hour. 

Hot rolls and steaming coffee called us from the consideration of 
things without, and, having broken our fast very satisfactorily, we 
mounted the wiry, spirited little animals which were awaiting us at 
the door, and, with a couple of guides, galloped off at a good pace 
up the mountain-side, and in a few minutes dismounted at the entrance 
to the grounds attached to the Pefia Castle, and continued on foot our 
peregrinations, 

We could only regard the castle itself from a distance, as Dom 
Ferdinand, the father of the reigning king and formerly the regent, 
was occupying it, and we could not intrude. 

Its time-worn turrets crowned the rocky heights on which it is 
built—its dark-gray walls and battlements, with clear-cut profile, 
standing out in bold relief against the clear-blue sky above us—its 
zigzag roadway winding up the rocky steep between huge bowldera— 
old Silurian rocks—which lay heaped up on all sides in such numbers 
and so confusedly as to warrant locating here the scene of the battles 
of the fabled Titans of the ancients, while a thick grove reached from 
the foreground almost up to the castle walls. 

On the left of the castle, as we looked up toward it, rose two 
smaller peaks—though higher than that on which it stood—spurs of 
the same mountain. They were seemingly but a heap of those gigantic 
bowlders piled one upon the other. That nearer to the castle was 
surmounted by a large stone cross, and the other by a statue of 
Vasco di Gama, c'ad in knightly armor, looking southward toward the 
path sailed over by that bold navigator and discoverer, 

On a level space just under this peak was built a beautiful, grace- 
ful pavilion of white marble. 

Following a narrow pathway leading toward the peak, it took us 
to the foot of the cross, where was a level platform some six feet 
square, surrounded for the safety of visitors by a stone wall two 
feet in height, with ample space for our whole party to contemplate 
the magnificent panorama which was spread out before us. 

To the southward and eastward we could see the roof-tops and 
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spires of distant Lisbon—the towering walls of Belem Castle to the 
right of them frowning down on the waters of the Tagus as it flowed 
by, carrying on its broad bosom toward the ocean countless vessels 
of all sizes—while, as we turned to southward and westward, bring- 
ing into the foreground the Peiia Castle and the valleys and village 
below, the eye took in the broad expanse of the Atlantic to the dis- 
tant horizon, with a white, sunlit sail dotting its blue surface here 
and there, presenting as lovely, as grand a picture as could be con- 
ceived. 

From this height the beauties of Cintra could be seen to the 
greatest advantage—the flat, low lands on every side beyond its rock- 
bound limits seemed sterile, sunburned, and uninteresting—with- 
in, on the contrary, every thing was fresh and green, a perfect garden- 
spot. The trees were not large, but afforded shade where it was 
needed, and contrasted beautifully in their rich foliage with the dark- 
gray rocks of the mountain-sides; and from the castle garden, imme- 
diately at our feet, came up to our ears the warbling of numberless 
songsters, which we could see flitting about in that foliage which, 
under the strict guardianship of royalty, affords them protec- 
tion. 

It was with difficulty we could be persuaded to leave this snug little 
lookout place, but there was much to be seen yet, and our guides bur- 
ried us on, down the little pathway, through the private garden and 
summer-houses, to a gate-way opposite that at which we had entered. 
After a little delay here, waiting for the guardian to let us pass out, 
we proceeded still on foot to the ruins of the ancient palace of the 
Moorish kings. 

These stand upon a rocky mountain nearly as lofty as the one we 
had just left, which had hitherto hidden it from sight. Their extent 
and their present condition impress one with wonder and admiration 
when we look back over the centuries that have gone by since the 
lordly palace that formerly stood here was first erected. 

Proud and lofty must have been the Moorish palaces which tow- 
ered over Cintra when the followers of the Prophet were in the zenith 
of their power. Magnificence and splendor must have met the eye on 
all sides, and the massive and regular walls which even now mark the 
outlines of the palace attest the care and the architectural skill of the 
builders, 

We passed through the massive portal, which still remains as solid 
as the bed-rock, and lingered amung the ruins until urged to depart 
by our ever-hurrying guides. Mounting our horses, which in the 
mean time had been brought round to us by our guides, we took a 
road which wound round the mountain-side, at one time ascending, at 
another descending, passing from time to time some of the lovely 
quintas, or country-seats, which are the summer retreats of the wealthy 
of Lisbon, and which are surrounded by ornamental gardens, full 
of fruits and flowers. At last an upward stretch brought us toa 
long, gently-sloping field, at the farther end of which, and consider- 
ably elevated above the surrounding hills, rose a huge mass of bowlders. 
We had seen enough of them not to be astonished, and were think- 
ing of turning back for something more interesting, when we were 
told that the old cork convent was ahead. 

We looked for it, but in vain—and rode up to the very rocks, but 
still it was invisible. We dismounted and gave our horses to an at- 
tendant, and waited to have the convent pointed out to us. Nothing 
was to he seen but bowlders before us, and on every other side either 
the unbroken range of distant hills or the smooth surface of the ocean. 
After enjoying our puzzled expressions for a while, one of the guides 
climbed up the side of the rock nearest to us, and following him we 
passed behind a large bowlder, and, through what might be called a 
mere cleft in the rock, for it was not two feet wide, entered upon 
a little terrace about forty feet by twenty, cut out of the solid rock. 
On the left hand rose the main rock, some twenty or thirty feet 
high, the base of which had been chipped away, leaving a row of 
solid tables with seats beside them, extending along the whole 
side, except where, from the middle of this rock and about three feet 
from the ground, fell a never-failing though small stream of pure 
spring-water, cool and refreshing, which trickled into a stone basin, 
cut to receive it, and thence, through a conduit pipeyunder the sod, 
ran off down the mountain-side. 

At the farther end of the terrace was a tiny chapel about ten feet 
square, open in front, carved out of a large bowlder in which is yet 
the old altar used by the monks, who a century or so since immured 
themselves here. On the right side is a little confessional cut from 





the rock, barely large enough for one person. Opening a cork door 
on the left side of the chapel, we, by half-stooping, squeezed ourselves 
up through a passage-way not twenty inches wide, until we reached 
another terrace, about the same size as the one we had left, and 
which like that was surrounded by a solid stone wall some six or 
eight feet high, on one side of which was a shrine facing in on the 
terrace, and rising some ten feet higher than the wall, 

A few steps to the left of where we came out on to this terrace, 
was a narrow door-way leading into the heart of the immense bowlder, 
the same from which ran the spring I have mentioned. 

We entered and visited the kitchen and refectory, with their solid 
stone benches and tables rising from the rocky floor ; the ce lings were 
lined with huge sheets of cork. Above these rooms, up a narrow and 
winding staircase cut in the rock, we climbed to the cells, which 
were separated the one from the other by partitions of cork; in 
fact, scarcely any thing but cork and rock was visible. To get into 
these cells it was necessary to crawl upon hands and knees through 
the low square door-way, and there was just room within to turn 
around, 

Here was the convent proper, where those old monks buried them- 
selves, living on the charities of the inhabitants of the valleys below, 
secure from intrusion, and in the enjoyment of the utmost perfec- 
tion of seclusion. 

A bandit band could here have found a secure retreat, an impreg- 
nable fortress ; for the approaches to it admitted of the passage of 
but one person at a time. 

** With peasant’s staff, one valiant hand 


Might well the narrow pass have manned, 
*Gainst bundreds armed with spear and brand.” 


Even the old cripple, who in squalor and filth drags his distorted 
body about, the recognized guardian of its precincts, and the sole re- 
cipient of the bounties of the travellers, could hold the place against 
a dozen healthy, hearty men. 

Notwithstanding the interest which this old convent in the rock 
excited in us, we could not remain long, as our guides urged us to horse, 
and we were soon skirting the ridge, and, following a roadway down the 
mountain-side, were in half an hour or so trotting along the level road 
in the lovely valley of Collares, a few miles west of the village of Cintra, 
under the shadow of the mountains. Here is produced a delicious 
sweet wine, bearing the name of the valley, and in flavor something 
like the sweet wine of Malaga. 

A very pleasant ride through this valley wound up the day, and we 
returned to the hotel, passing, while en roufe thereto, “ Montserrat,” 
the summer residence of a wealthy Englishman, who has chosen a 
lovely spot, overlooking valley and ocean, wherein he has, with the 
materials abounding here, erected a beautiful mansion, aud surrounded 
it with terraced gardens and flower-bordered walks, the whole telling 
of the wealth and taste of its proprietor. 

A good night's rest after our exercise saw us ready the next morn- 
ing for our return-drive, and we were in a few hours back to the hot 
pavements of Lisbon, delighted with our little excursion, and 
charmed with our recollections of the beauties and pleasures of 
Cintra. 





MADEMOISELLE LE NORMAND. 


IIIS very clever woman, who played in her time a character never 
before or since assumec by anybody with like success, seems 

to be almost forgotten. English biographical writers—even those 
who choose the st:angest subjects—ignore her altogether; and in 
France they say, “ Fameuse cartomancienne”—and with that her name 
is dropped. Asa curious proof, however, that even tradition itself 
has been more lenient, it may be mentioned that the sixpennv fortune- 
telling cards, which circulate so exclusively among the ignorant classes, 
never find sale in Paris—nor, indeed, in London—unless known to be 
made after the model of those used by the celebrated sibyl; and any 
work on necromancy (not so dead an art, after all, as many think) 
whose cover is not decorated with a portrait of the same personage is 
certain to be pushed into the corner by the shopkeeper as worthless 
stock, It is usual, when any thing of a cabalistic character is 
put forward, to append documents certifying its origin and reliability. 
The popular “ Oraculum” was one of these; and, besides being dis- 
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tinguished with a picture of four blue gentlemen on four green horses, 
meeting at the intersection of four yellow roads, it contained a cer- 
tificate, printed in the preface, from the son of Mademoiselle Le Nor- 
mand, that the “ Oraculum ” was composed by the pythoness herself. 
That Mademoiselle Le Normand never had a son, was, of course, a 
very trifling objection, and one worthy of no consideration what- 
ever. 

Maris Anne Apvecarbe Le Normanp should have come from Falaise ; 
but accident, that preposterously made Napoleon a Corsican, caused 
her to be born at Alencon. The fact was, her father, a native of the 
first-named village, while on a visit to the latter, met there Mademoi- 
selle Guilberte, fell in love with her, married her, and returned home 
no more. Ina few years there were born to this couple three chil- 
dren—two girls and a boy—and of this offspring the subject of the 
present sketch was one. She came into the world on the 16th of 
September, 1768, and not, as she afterward stated, in 1772. With 
regard to her youth, it is difficult to say any thing positively. She 
had no easy time of it, her father dying, and her mother following 
him soon after; but she managed, as the expression goes, to grub on, 
working at the dreariest of labor until she was twenty-one. The 
marvellous stories detailed at such length in her “ Souvenirs Prophé- 
tiques” are mere lies from beginning to end. She there represents 
herself to have passed her infancy in various convents with the Bene- 
dictines ; but it is very well known that such was not the fact. Grow- 
ing tired of her monotonous existence, she quitted Alencon, and came 
to Paris ; and, for a while, in this great city, where she was as yet 
entirely unknown, though soon to be so famous, she served as a sales- 
woman in a draper’s shop. 

A woman named Gilbert, who knew something of card-drawing, 
was there too. To Marie’s ardent imagination, this power of reading 
destiny was something so novel and fascinating that she instantly used 
all her wits to acquire it. In a month, like every precocious genius 
since the world began, she had far surpassed her teacher; and, when 
this fact became known to Madame Gilbert, that disinterested lady 
adroitly proposed a partnership. 

“Very well,” returned the other; “only we must not neglect 
Flammeront.” 

Now, Flammeront happened to be a young man, and, with most 
single ladies, a young man, under some circumstances, is objection- 
able; but these two, being superior to the foibles of common hu- 
manity, accepted the attendance of Flammeront between them, and, 
after a few days, the trio took their places on the tripod, and com- 
menced business. 

The misty part of Mademoiselle Le Normand’s life (there is a 
misty part in everybody's life) begins here. We might refer to the 
“Souvenirs;” but, as I have stated above, like most mystic works 
(perhaps even those of the Roman sibyls), it does not contain one 
statement that may be trusted. However, it is quite certain that the 
drama went as all dramas go, and, upon his cue, entered that minor 
but very necessary character—the policeman—to put handcuffs upon 
honesty, and bring down the curtain pathetically at the formation of 
the tableau of the second act. The policeman, on the stage and off, 
is a ruffian who will listen to nobody but himself; and, when this one 
said to Madame Gilbert and friends that they must all go to prison for 
being “ predictors of good adventures” (so the law reads), notwith- 
standing the manifest fanaticism on the very face of the charge, they 
all unresistingly went. 

But it was good fortune, playfully masquerading, for Marie Anne. 
She came out of her confinement like the gilded butterfly of the sum- 
mer hour, and, what was better, found that she had got rid of her two 
old friends forever. Then she took apartments in the Rue de Tour- 
non, Faubourg St.-Germain, and went to work to make herself a 
name. 

The first step in this pursuit, according to her own account, was 
to win twelve hundred francs at the lottery. Nobody else, very prob- 
ably, would have thought of this master-stroke; but there, you see, 
is the advantage of being supernatural and prophetic! You can fore- 
tell your own good luck, and then proceed to make your prediction 
come true. Next she read the works of a somewhat eccentric philos- 
opher, named Dr. Gall, who was in her own trade, and, having finished 
them, went to England to see the author. But, coming back, 1793 
and the years clustered about it did more for her than all. Thrones 
Were topsy-turvy, dynasties dissolving, the old going down and the 





new coming up, and events generally in such a mixed condition that a 
prophetess was the very person needed—no twopenny sorceress either, 
but one who could look directly into the future, and understand pre- 
cisely what the Fates were about. Mademoiselle Le Normand conse- 
quently was, as I saw her termed lately, curiously enough, in an old 
periodical, “la femme de l’époque,” which I take the liberty of render- 
ing, “‘ the girl of the period ;” and custom flowed in upon her to such 
an extent that she was nearly overwhelmed. 

Those were the times when sub-lieutenants woke up to-morrow 
and found themselves emperors ; when everybody's head had a shaduw 
about it, either of the guillotine’s blade or a crown; when a beggar 
could turn his staff into a sceptre by a little skill and a fair quantity 
of good luck, and a prince thought himself fortunate if he could ob- 
tain the crust of a beggar to keep him from starving. No wonder, 
then, that prophets were the ruling spirits of the hour, for to them 
that which makes the world tremble was the best of security—pos- 
sibility! Mademoiselle Le Normand piled gold about her like the old 
Peruvian chieftains; and this accounts for the enormous sums left to 
the soldier Hugo upon her deai::. 

But, notwithstanding we know that nearly all the world consulted 
her, we must not trust in.plicitly, upon this point, to her own asser- 
tions concerning facts reported of this period or before it. For in- 
stance, we cannot believe that she had an interview at Vincennes in 
1781 with Mirabeau, for then she had scarcely completed her thirteenth 
year; we cannot believe that she ever tried, at supernatural instiga- 
tion, to save the Princess Lamballe; we cannot believe that the gods 
directed her to warn General Hoche to prepare for a death by poison- 
ing, since he did not die by poison at all; nor can we credit many 
other things as solemnly asserted. 

Her pretended liaisons with Madame la Duchesse d’Angouléme 
were mere falsehoods, for she had never seen the lady. Her séances 
with Talleyrand never happened, for that worthy gentleman was by 
far the best sorcerer of his time, and needed no assistance. Talma 
and Mademoiselle Rancourt lived in imagination, and, like Iago, 
worked by wit, and not by witchcraft. Bernadotte and Moreau knew 
how to carve out their future with the sword, and cared very little 
about the arrangement of a pack of cards or the figures in a cabalis- 
tic cabinet. David painted his own horoscope upon the canvas; and 
Denon, the antiquary, had to do only with the past. But, as for Na- 
poleon and Josephine, it is not at all unlikely that they trusted Made- 
moiselle Le Normand as implicitly as she has described. She claims 
to have predicted the disastrous Russian expedition, and even the final 
fall of the empire; but, for the last, it is not at all improbable that 
many others could have done the same. Above all, however, it is 
certain that she never used her art for the benefit of Louis XVIIL, 
Alexander of Russia,-or the Duke of Wellington. 

Mademoiselle Le Normand made great pretensions to reading and 
knowledge in science; but she was again and again convicted of the 
gravest errors in both. For instance, she declared that in May, 1794, 
she had been consulted by Marat, which is hardly probable, as Char- 
lotte Corday had dispatched Marat on the 13th of July, 1793. In 
1815 she foretold positively that she would live twenty-four lustres 
and nearly an Olympiad—that is to say, nearly a century and a 
quarter—but she died at the age of seventy-four years, nine months, 
and nine days, on the 25th of June, 1843. 

Besides a large fortune, she left behind her many curious books 
(not a word of truth in any of them), and hundreds of valuable manu- 
scripts, such as autographs, commentaries, biographies of the authors 
of the French Revolution, etc. These papers fell into the hands of 
Alboize of Pugal (who was related to her by marriage with one of her 
nieces), and he intended publishing a life of the great fortune-teller; 
but death stepped in untimely, and put an end to the design. 

In appearance, Mademoiselle Le Normand was excessively stout, 
and extremely ugly—a sort of Mrs. Gamp, I suppose—but what ‘struck 
the visitor, on coming into her presence for the first time, was the ex- 
traordinary brightness of her eyes, which seemed, says a writer, to 
dart forth flames. Every thing in her house—the walls, ceilings, and 
even the furniture—was ornamented with strange devices and hiero- 
glyphics. Her handwriting was so quaint and peculiar as to be almost 
illegible. 

Says M. de Manne: “The best thing we can say of Mademoiselle 
Le Normand is that she had policy enough to believe in her own trade, 
and to make plenty of money by it.” 
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TABLE-TALK. 


LTHOUGH the war between France and 
Germany involves nothing that touches 
American interests or American passions, it is 
evident that a large portion of our people have 
already arrayed themselves in sympathy with 
one or the other of the adverse hosts. Fore- 
most among those who sympathize with 
France are the Irish and Catholic portions of 
our population, who are naturally inclined to 
side with a Catholic nation struggling with a 
Protestant one, and who carry with them in 
their sympathy many of the presses and 
the politicians of the party with which they 
generally act. In accordance with these pow- 
‘erful elements are many Americans who, caring 
nothing for Ireland or for Romanism, have an 
hereditary partiality for France, as our an- 
cient friend and ally, while others warmly ad- 
mire the character of the French people and 
their emperor, and naturally feel a gener- 
ous sorrow for the sudden humiliation of a 
great and gallant nation. On the other hand, 
the larger portion doubtless of the American 
people, besides those of German birth and 
German descent whose sympathies are nat- 
urally with their fatherland, are profoundly 
gratified at the success of Germany, from a 
conviction that France was the aggressor; 
that she made war without adequate cause, 
merely to gratify her vanity and arrogance, 
and is suffering just punishment for her folly 
and presumption. They are gratified also at 
the success of a Protestant power, and at the 
prospect of seeing the final collapse of that 
odious system which has endeavored to es- 
tablish the government of a civilized and 
Christian state on the principle of pagan 
Cesarism—that is to say, of personal despot- 
ism sustained by military force. Twice dur- 
ing this century has that system been tried in 
France, and twice has it resulted in plunging 
the nation, after a few years of hollow pros- 
perity, into fearful disaster and degradation. 
To those who wish well to France, her pres- 
ent military reverses seem to be the surest 
means of bringing her people to their senses, 
and of leading them to construct their gov- 
ernment on the only sound and solid basis, 
that of representative democracy. If France 
had been really governed by a responsible le- 
gislature fairly representing the people, and not 
merely by an ambitious adventurer who held 
the national welfare subordinate to the miser- 
able personal interests of his “ dynasty,” this 
unfortunate war would not have been under- 
taken. Without it, however, France might 
have suffered, for many years to come, under 
the corruption and the burden of imperialism. 
The only recommendation of that system was 
the alleged strength it gave to the govern- 
ment, and the glory it secured to the national 
arms. In the hour of trial, it has failed for 
the second time within sixty years, and its 
strength has proved a sham, and its glory the 
deepest humiliation. The disasters of 1870 
are far more mortifying to France than those 
of 1814. In 1814 she was exhausted by 
twenty years of war, and was prostrated only 
by a combination of all Europe against her. 
But now, after twenty years of prosperity and 
preparation, while apparently full of resources 





and teeming with wealth and population, she 
has deliberately gone to war with a single an- 
tagonist, selected by herself; has chosen her 
own time and her own ground, and in six 
weeks has been decisively defeated, her armies 
routed, and her capital threatened with siege 
by an enemy apparently too powerful to be 
successfully resisted. The lesson is a severe 
one, but it will doubtless be of benefit to 
those who are taught it. They will learn 
that France is no longer the arbiter of Eu- 
rope, and that the controlling power of that 
continent has been transferred to a more cul- 
tivated and substantial people—to educated, 
enlightened, and peaceful Germany, in whose 
steady hands that power may undoubtedly be 
more safely trusted than in those of the am- 
bitious and war-loving French. It was by the 
reverses and mortifications of our Revolu- 
tionary War that England was taught how to 
govern her colonies, The disasters of 1870, 
let us hope, will teach France how to govern 
herself, and lead her to abstain for the 
future from the attempt to govern other na- 
tions. 


We recently commented in these col- 
umns upon the vicious habit of carrying 
concealed weapons, and urged that public 
sentiment should emphatically assert itself 
against the practice., But, inasmuch as our 
police are accustomed to go armed with re- 
volvers, it may be questioned whether the 
public can be induced to look upon the habit 
with due severity, so long as this example is 
before them. It will be claimed that the po- 
lice are compelled to go armed as a necessary 
protection, but this is by no means evident. 
It is certain that their example is followed by 
many who otherwise would not carry weap- 
ons; the police, in fact, give a sort of legal 
sanction to a custom that has very notably 
increased since it was thought necessary to 
permit these guardians of the peace to adopt 
it. The public have become familiarized with 
the idea of murderous weapons, and one may 
note a continual increase of crime in which 
this weapon is used. If we are going to ar- 
rest the use of the pistol, we must begin with 
the police—or, rather, we should begin with 
very rigid laws against the practice of carrying 
the pistol, the police as well as others to be 
made amenable to them. The necessity of the 
pistol as a means of protection for the police 
we utterly deny. It was not found necessary 
in former years; itis not found necessary in 
English cities. We rarely or never hear of 
the pistol serving an important aid in the 
protection of the officers of the law, but we 
do often hear of its use under circumstances 
that ought to excite our liveliest indignation. 
A short time since a crowd was pursuing a 
fugitive through the streets of Brooklyn, 
crying vociferously, “Stop thief!” A police- 
man joined in the pursuit, and, soon finding 
that the fugitive was likely to escape, drew his 
pistol and fired. The ball took effect, and the 
man, staggering a few steps up a side passage- 
way, fell, and almost instantly expired. Now, 
the killing of this fugitive, in the language of 
a contemporary, “to all intents and purposes 
amounted to the infliction of capital punish- 
ment upon a man not tried, for an offence not 
specified, by an executive not commissioned, 
in obedience to an act never passed.” Let 





us consider well the magnitude of this indict- 
ment. Let us understand clearly that this sur- 
render into the hands of one man of almost 
all the functions of legal government, is the 
erection of an absolute and formidable despot- 
ism, which, if permitted to go on, will in time 
place us all at themercy of a body of men, se- 
lected nominally to protect the community, but 
in administration constituting themselves the 
law, and the judges of the law, in regard to 
every one accuséd or suspected. The right 
of punishment should never be lodged in the 
hands of the police at all, let alone the right 
of life. It is not only infamous that a pistol 
should be fired in our crowded streets, to the 
great danger of the innocent, but it is mon- 
strous that a power so summary and formi- 
dable should be exercised by any person with- 
out due process, due formality, and absolute 
sanction of the law. And yet, when we arm our 
police, we give them the right to use their 
weapons. When we place the pistol in their 
hands, we instruct them that they may in one 
single breath, as it were, suspect, indict, 
judge, sentence, and execute. We cannot 
excuse ourselves by saying that the pistol is 
to be used only in extreme instances. We per- 
mit these men to be the judges of the occasions 
when it may be used. If we assure them they 
may kill us in one case, they will be certain 
to extend the privilege to kill in anvther. To 
assume that they may kill in any instance, is 
to lodge in their hands a tremendous power 
which no free community should for an in- 
stant permit to exist outside of its courts. A 
policeman may do in self-defence just what 
any other man may do; but if, in the excr- 
cise of his office, simply in the performance 
of the functions of his place, he kills, then 
his killing is and should be considered a crime, 
answerable to law like other crimes. If it is 
necessary, let us double our police force. Let 
us be sure our means are sufficient to protect 
the peace without resorting to means to ac- 
complish it which render subordinates of the 
law higher than the law—which give to infe 
rior officers of the law a power which is ag 
summary, as formidable, as dangerous, as the 
most absolute despotism known. 


Othello tells us of the “pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war,” and these 
words very nearly echo the sentiment of a 


‘large proportion of the people on the globe. 


We talk to each other about the horrors of 
war, and the sufferings it inflicts; but our 
blood stirs more quickly at the thought of the 
banners, the guns, the drums and music, and 
the stirring excitements of war, than do our 
sympathies move at the tales of distress which 
may reach us. We acknowledge the truth of 
the picture which reminds us of dead bodies, 
thick in the fields and in the ditches ; of up- 
turned faces, white and gashed, staring in 
hushed ferocity at the sun; of bullets and 
balls, crashing through ranks of living men, 
and leaving their swaths of quivering flesh 
and crushed limbs; we admit all the nu- 
merous horrors that must ensue when huge 
masses of men rush at each other, intent only 
upon slaughter. But all the time our imagi- 
nation is excited, and our blood is fired, by 
the brilliant commotion of the fearful game. 
We exclaim, “ It is terrible!" but we clamor 
for more news. We wait impatiently for the 
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next battle, and fairly resent the delay of 
commanders who postpone the excitement we 
crave. We study the maps, we read the cor- 
respondence, we devour every item of news, 
we never tire of speculating on the position 
of affairs, and search everywhere for those 
circumstances that may serve to strengthen 
our hopes, on whichever side they may exist. 
It is a little disturbing to our enjoyment of 
the exciting contest that so many people are 
destroyed in securing it, and we would not for 
the world fail to declare how horrible we feel 
the whole thing to be; but still, whenever 
during the intervals of the struggle we take 
up the morning or evening paper, and find no 
news, we are secretly a little chagrined at it. 
We are inclined to mutter, “ Why don’t they 
get to work?” “ What in the world is the 
reason they lose so much time?” and 
seem to consider that the great contestants 
are doing us a wrong by not keeping the 
world in a continual fever by their stirring 
deeds. The truth is, we all at keart love the 
tremendous excitements of war. When we 
put our imagination into the details of a con- 
flict, when we see the dead, the dying, the 
wounded, and when we reflect on the suffer- 
ing and dismay that war carries into tens of 
thousands of households, we throw up our 
hands and denounce war as something fiend- 
ish ; and yet all the time we are feeding high 
our spirit of adventure, our passionate ani- 
mal instincts, with the excitements of war. 
We contemplate it more as a gigantic game, 
brexthlessly watching the dexterous move- 
ment of each player, than we do as mere car- 
nage. If we could all see the carnage only, 
war would exist in name alone. An accident 
that kills a few score of people fills every 
civilized community with intense pain and 
sympathy; but a battle in which tens of 
thousands are slain, in some way s0 excites 
and stimulates us that, in our passionate sur- 
render to the “ glorious circumstance ”’ of the 
strugzle, we forget to sympathize with the 
suffering it involves. There seems no way to 
get people to look at war simply upon its hor- 
rible side. Glory, pride, patriotism, love of 
excitement, admiration for whatever is daz- 
zling and stirring, keen interest in well- 
matched struggles for mastery—these things 
keep tts interested in war, and transfer our 


sympathies from individual suffering to ad- ! 


miration for aggregate performance. And 
yet, until we can subordinate all these ex- 
citements to pure judgment, until we can ex- 
clude from our minds the appreciation of 
Othello’s “ pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war,”’ war will be sure to exist. It will ter- 
minate when we care nothing for it, excepting 
to deprecate it. It will cease when all the 
worl! is simply horrified and in no way daz- 
zled by it. 


—— A woman, advertising recently in 
one of our New-York papers for a place as 
honse-servant, required “ladies of amiable 
temper only” to apply. The cool presump- 
tion of this advertisement heartily amused 
the circle in which we heard it read, and, no 
doubt, ladies everywhere saw in it a boldness 
that excited their keenest derision. When 


servints come to demand the sort of temper 
that should characterize their mistresses, the 





world is far gone, indeed, on its downward 
course of demoralization and democracy. Ser- 
vants have fur a long time been in the habit 
of making so many demands as to quite ex- 
haust the temper of even amiabie mistresses. 
They have not only insisted upon good, com- 
fortable kitchens, but some of them have been 
absolutely particular as to the bedrooms they 
were to sleep in. They have required definite 
limitations to the hours of their labor. They 
have exacted hours and times for rest and 
recreation, They have insisted upon being 
required to do only one kind of labor, and one 
thing at a time. They have managed to secure, 
one by one, not a few privileges for them- 
selves, every one of which has been yielded 
only after a long and determined resistance on 
the part of their mistresses. And now we 
find one more bold than the rest—a Biddy 
born for a leacer—coolly announcing her in- 
tention of submitting no longer to domestic 
virulence and household squalls. This revo- 
lutionist confronts the whole race of scolds, 
and declares she’ll have none of them. In a 
free country it is in her power to elect her 
mistress; and, calmly surveying the field, she 
means to dictate to her next employer, not 
only particulars as to her duties and her holi- 
days, but particulars also as to her mistress’s 
duties. She boldly discerns a limitation to 
the powers of household government—wiser, 
in her way and generation, than many of her 
lordly superiors—and she means to enforce 
it. She flings out her banner, upon which she 
inscribes, “‘ Good wages, good food, good quar- 
ters, and good temper!” and she invites the 
whole race and tribe of Biddies to follow her 
example. Her Bill of Rights is certainly sim- 
ple and comprehensible. We shall doubt- 
less see the whole of her class marshalled 
under her following, and bad-tempered ladies 
left hopeless and solitary amid their house- 
hold utensils. How many an afflicted hus- 
band must envy this bold woman her cour- 
age, and, what is more than her courage, her 
freedom of choice! But there is one fact 
connected with the attitude of female servants 
toward their employers that is important 
enough to be seriously noted. This ignorant, 
often stupid, and generally-depreciated class 
have exhibited a wisdom which the better rank 
of women-laborers might well imitate—and this 
has been in permitting no dangerous and un- 
dermining competition. They are united as 
firmly in keeping up their prices as the mem- 
bers of any masculine guild or “ union”— 
and in this they differ from all other bodies 
of working-women. We pointed out several 
months ago that the real reason why wages of 
women are so low is in unfair competition 
among the workers, and not in unfair dis- 
crimination by the employers. Every em- 
ployer purchases labor, as he purchases any 
thing else, at the lowest market price, and 
hence, so long as women compete against each 
other so sharply as they do, their wages will 
gravitate downward. One cause of this com- 
petition, as we pointed out in the article re- 
ferred to, arises from the fact that a great 
many women, daughters of well-to-do farmers 
and mechanics, who are generally housed, fed, 
and clothed by their parents, enter the labor- 
field for the mere sake of earning a few dol- 
lars wherewith to purchase an extra dress, or 











to supply themselves with a luxury of some 
sort. These competitors work usually with 
entire disregard of expenditure of time—it 
is a matter of amusement with them, and cost 
is no consideration. Women reformers should 
level a few platform resolutions at this class, 
As we were saying, the servant-girls have 
been far more shrewd than other women in 
keeping prices up, competition down; and 
their example—even to the extent of demand- 
ing good temper in their employers—is worth 
imitating. 





Kiterury Hotes. 


EFERRING to Professor Huxley's new 
volume, ‘* Lay Sermons, Essays, and 
Reviews,” the Atheneum says: ** The essays 
and lay sermons contained in this volume com- 
prise six on education, and eight in which sci- 
entific or philosophicul topics are handled for 
the edification of general readers, The first, 
‘On the Advisableness of Improving Natural 
Knowledge,’ delivered in 1866, and the third, 
on a ‘ Liberal Education,’ dating from 1868, are 
to our thinking the most complete and care- 
fully worked of the popular addresses, being 
in parts altogether remarkable for the purity 
of style and power of expression displayed. 
The essay on ‘ Positivism,’ and that on ‘ Geo- 
logical Reform,’ in which the aggressions of 
mathematicians, represented by Sir William 
Thomson, in the domain of geological specu- 
lation, are disputed, are the most profound in 
treatment, and exhibit great critical ability. It 
is as an intellectual sieve—as one who more 
readily than any other can separate the grain 
of truth from surrounding chatf, and present 
it to us clean and pure—that Professor Huxley 
may claim the gratitude of both those who 
study his strictly scientific works, as weil as 
of those whom he addresses on more general 
subjects; and it is, perhaps, more in virtue of 
this power of mind than of any special dis- 
coveries in biological science—which our na- 
tional disregard of scientific culture has never 
allowed him fair opportunity to pursue—that 
his name will go down to posterity. There is 
a freedom and independence of thought, an 
absence of prejudice, and a rigid determination 
to accept logical consequences in Professor 
Huxley’s way of looking at things, that have 
endeared his teaching to the majority of our 
younger men of science—even to those’ who 
cannot follow him to all his conclusions. But 
there is little in that teaching, if we may judge 
from the present volume, which honest men 
need fear to accept. There are persons who 
hold the name of Mr. Iluxley as synonymous 
with irreverence, flippancy, and atheism ; but 
no candid man can read these exsuys without 
discovering in them an earnest and religious 
spirit, full of reverence for the right and of de- 
votion to a great cause—the advancement of 
the pursuit of that natural knowledge whieh is 
of such vital importance to our mental, as well 
as bodily, well-being.” 


Macklin’s edition of the Bible, in sixty- 
three large folio volumes, containing about 
eleven thousand engravings, and drawings of 
every school and style, was sold in London, 
last month (July), for eight hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. During the same month, thir- 
ty-two dollars were paid in Edinburgh for a 
copy of the first Kilmarnock edition (1786) of 
Burns’s Poenms—a thin octavo volume, in the 
-same veritable blue-puper-covered boards in 
which it was issued from the press of John 
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Wilson, eighty-four years since. A Mr. Gibbs, 
printseller of London, writes to the Graphic 
that he has a Bible, to the arrangement of which 
he has devoted thirty years, which he claims to 
excel the Macklin edition referred to above. It 
also is in sixty-three volumes, and has twenty 
thousand prints, including original impressions 
by Albrecht Darer, Rembrandt, and the best 
French, Italian, and German engravers, “‘ with 
the best part of the text of Cranmer’s Great 
Byble in black letter, and numerous curious 
leaves and titles to various Bibles from 1470 to 
the present time.” Mr. Gibbs estimates his 
Bible as worth much more than the sum for 
which Macklin’s sold. 


Mr. Talliwell announces that he has made 
a discovery of a series of documents thut re- 
veal the long-hidden uvstery of the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres. ‘It is now certain,” 
he says, “that Shakespe. re, who is more than 
once alluded to by name, was never a proprie- 
tor in either theatre. His sole interest in them 
consisted in a participation, as an actor, in the 
receipts of ‘what is called the house.’ This 
technical expression I do not recollect to have 
met with elsewhere, and it is at present a tire- 
some obstacle to the complete understanding 
of the position held by the great dramatist. 
Any one who can explain it would confer a real 
obligation. Does the phrase still linger in the 
theatrical vocabulary ¢”’ 


The address of Professor Harkness before 
the American Normal Association at Trenton, 
last year, which was suppressed by the acting 
president of the association, on account of its 
heresies in regard to the “* wou.an question,” 
has been published in pamphlet form, and is 
now in its third edition. This address is of 
interest, not only to professional educators, but 
to all others interested in the cause of educa- 
tion; and, whatever opinions :nay be enter- 
tained as to the desirability of an identical edu- 
cation for both sexes, which Professor Hark- 
ness so earnestly advocates, every inquirer into 
this subject will be impressed with the pro- 
fessor’s views upon the subject. 


Hawthorne thus sketches Disraeli in his 
*“*Note Book:” “ By-and-by came a rather 
tall, slender person, in a black frock-coat, 
buttoned up, and black pantaloons, taking 
long steps, but I thought rather feebly or 
listlessly. His shoulders were round, or else 
he had an habitual stoop in them. He had a 
prominent nose, a thin face, and a sallow, a 
very sallow complexion. Had I seen him in 
America, I should have taken him for a hard- 
worked editor of a newspaper, weary and worn 
with night-labor and want of exercise—aged 
before his time. It was Disraeli; and I never 
saw any other Englishman look in the least 
like him, though, in America, his appearance 
would not attract notice as being unusual.” 


Bryant’s translation of Homer is almost ex- 
cluded from the average reader, on account of 
the costly style in which it is issued. An edi- 
tion for general circulation would do much to 
popularize Mr. Bryant’s version of the “‘ Iliad,” 
and probably in time render it more generally 
acceptable than Pope’s. 


Francis Parkman is preparing a new edition 
of his ‘‘ History of the Conspiracy of the North- 
American Tribes against the English Colonies 
after the Conquest of Canada,” which will con- 
tain considerable new material. 


The recently-discovered Leibnitz manu- 
script of Livy, which has excited so much 
expectation, is pronounced by Mommsen, the 
historian, “ absolutely worthless.” 





M. Pierre Dupont, perhaps the greatest 
French song-writer since Béranger, recently 
died at Lyons. 





Scientific Hotes. 


R. BURGRAEVE, of the Academy of Bel- 

gium, strongly recommends the use of 
thin sheets of lead, in preference to lint, in bind- 
ing wounds. The lead, under the pressure of 
the fingers, assumes the form of the wounded 
part, and is fixed by means of bands of adhesive 
paper. The lead is allowed to remain upon the 
wound from ten to twelve days, care only be- 
ing taken to pour occasionally acurrent of cold 
water between the lead and the wound, and to 
keep the injured member in a bath, the rest be- 
ing left to the action of Nature. With the lead- 
treatment, amputation is in many cases ren- 
dered unnecessary, even in the case of limbs 
severely mutilated. Inthe Hépital de Gand, in 
Belgium, one hundred and sixty-five out of one 
hundred and seventy-nine victims of railway 
and other accidents, most of them seriously in- 
jured, were successfully treated with the lead 
process of bandaging, without amputation in a 
single instance being resorted to. The deaths, 
altogether, amounted to fourteen, or eight per 
cent., including those who died a few hours 
after accidents, and who may be regarded as 
mortally wounded. The proportion of deaths 
resulting from amputation, usually resorted to 
in the case of mutilated limbs, amounts to no 
less than fifty per cent. 


Dr. C. Schleesing states, in an article in the 
Comptes Rendus, that waters contaminated by 
floating particles of clay may be readily clari- 
fied by small quantities of salts of lime. It is 
well known that the water of rivers, after a 
heavy fall of rain or snow, and sometimes 
throughout the winter, does not become quite 
clean by deposition, even if left undisturbed in 
large reservoirs for a long spaée of time. The 
author recommends the addition of one thou- 
sandth part of chloride of calcium for one part 
of water (or seventy grains to the gallon), a 
quantity which effects clarification in a moment. 
The precipitated substance can be readily sep- 
arated by filtration. Other salts of lime, such 
as the nitrate and bicarbonate, and caustic lime, 
effect the same object. 


In a work entitled “‘Etymons of English 
Words,” by John Thomson, Edinburgh, 1826, 
the term horse-chestnut is explained thus: 
** Horse-Chestnut. The Aarsh-chestnut; but 
the French and the Swedes have translated it 
as horse.” Following this, he gives in support 
of horse being the corruption of harsh, horse- 
faced, harsh-faced, hard-featured, horse-radish, 
harsh-radish ; and horsh, rough, sour, austere, 
grating, 8. hersk, T. harsch, D. harsk. So that, 
accepting this explanation, harsh-chestnut is 
the more scientific term. 


Dr. Lapeyrére, supported by the princi- 
pal members of the faculty in Paris, recom- 
meads the Fren<t Government to order ti 
bodies of the slain to be burnt on the battle- 
fields, duriug the continuance of the wer be- 
tween Germany and France. The necessary 
rapidity of strategical movements will not leave 
time sufficient for the proper interment of the 
dead, consequently there is every reason to 
fear that, unless the ancient mode of burning 
be adopted, some fatal epidemic may sweep 
over Europe, after the termination of the war. 


It is now established that ancient inscrip- 
tions are more easily deciphered by the process 
of photography, than by transposition upon 





plaster casts, etc. The Hebrew inscription 
upon the lintel of the ruined synagogue of 
Kefr-Birim, although almost effaced, many let- 
ters being obliterated, has been read by the aid 
of photography, and is found to signify: ‘* Let 
Peace dwell in this House.” For some time 
this inscription upon the stone was a matter of 
speculation to several savants who visited it. 


The captain of a steamer, on her outward 
voyage to India, via the Suez Canal, has discov- 
ered that in those warm latitudes natural ice 
from Switzerland melts after one hundred and 
seven hours ; from Norway, after one hundred 
and fifteen hours ; from Boston, after one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight hours; artificial ice 
(Cara machine), after one hundred and thirty 
hours; (Tellier machine), after one hundred 
and forty-four hours. 


A writer in the Scientific American thinks 
that there is an explanation of the witch-hazel, 
that tells where to dig for water, on philosophi- 
eal grounds. Referring to the experiments of 
Arago, which show that wood and other sub- 
stances are capable of electrical attraction, he 
asks if it is absurd to conceive it possible that 
a rod, in the hands of a person in a certain 
electrical condition, may be attracted by a hid- 
den stream of water in an opposite state ? 


A series of terrible shocks of earthquake 
have convulsed the coasts of Greece, and de- 
stroyed wholly or partially a number of towns 
or villages, the most important of which are 
Amphissas, Galaxidi, Ilea, Chryssos, Delphes, 
Disxomo, and Develi. Almost all the houses 
are overthrown or rendered uninhabitable; and 
a large number of persons of all ages and sexes 
have perished. The shocks still continue, but 
have greatly diminished in violence. 


A coal-field of some importance has recent] y 
been discovered in the island of Ando, one of 
the Lofoden group. It belongs to the Jurassic 
period, and contains deposits of oil. The bor- 
ing has revealed the existence of eight distinct 
layers of bituminous coal, varying from four to 
twenty-four inches in thickness. The entire 
basin measures twenty-five hundred yards in 
diameter, and thirteen thousand yards in cir- 
cumference. 


The value of diamonds, discovered in the 
Cape Colony during the month of June, pres- 
ent year, is estimated, according to advice last 
received, at five hundred thousand dollars. 
The most of them have been shipped to Lon- 
don, many of them being large and of the 
finest water. 


The theory that light, heat, electricity, and 
all the natural forces, are but different modes 
of motion, is carried out still further by Profess- 
or W. A. Norton, who, in a recent number of 
Silliman’s Journal, makes gravitation the prime 
motion, in which all other motions and all other 
forces have thvir origin. 


Anatomical preparations can be preserved 
by the use of glycerine, which effectually pie- 
vents them from evaporating or changing. 
Glycerine being a cheap substance, the prep- 
arations, preserved by it, are placed within 
reach of the young physician whose means are 
limited. 


The workmen of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, while boring a well at Oakland 
Point, California, at the depth of two hundred 
feet, bored through a red-wood tree seven feet 
in diameter. Both the wood and bark were 
fresh and sound. 


Professor Hyrti c'aims that there is an an- 
atomical cause for left-handedness, in that the 
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left subclavian artery has its origin in some 
cases before the right. 


A physician in Florence cures somnambu- 
lism by winding once or twice around the pa- 
tient’s leg, on retiring, a thin, flexible, copper 
wire, long enough to reach the floor. 

A region of salt ten miles square, covering 
the ground like gravel, has been found in New 
Mexico. 

An analysis of the red colors in the plumage 


of tropical birds shows that it contains a large 
percentage of copper 


. 
An immense bank of young pearl-oysters 
has been discovered on the coast of India. 


Miscellany. 





The Ear! of Clarendon. 


Y¥ the common consent of those who are 
acquainted with the society of England, 
Lord Clarendon was regarded as the most 
finished gentleman, the most charming and 
genial companion, and the most accomplished 
foreign minister, of our times. His person in 
early life was singularly handsome. He had 
the air of refinement which Vandyck was wont 
to give his portraits, and which seemed as 
much the inheritance of George Villiers as his 
name. Even in age, when the hair grew thin 
und the face blanched with toil, his eye had 
lost none of its brightness nor the figure any 
thing of its unstudied elegance. His manners 
to men of every degree and every country had 
a charm which unbent the most rugged antag- 
onist, and inspired confidence alike in the 
timid and the suspicious. It has been well 
said of him by a Spaniard that his was the 
‘* poetry of politeness.”’ His ringing laugh and 
ready repartee enlivened the formality of courts, 
und gave a charm to the gravest political dis- 
cussions. His conversation, playful, witty, 
«nd unconstrained, had not the slightest trace 
of pedantic authority or self-consciousness. 
He seemed ever to be uttering what came up- 
permost in his mind, and he said it with a 
thousand familiar graces, sometimes homely, 
and sometimes ingenious, that sent the thought 
he wished to convey home tothe mind. Some- 
times, such was the felicity of his diction, he 
hit upon a word or an expression so just and 
descriptive that it became proverbial and will 
remain in history. With these gifts, which are 
supposed to be the growth of an excessive cul- 
tivation and urbanity, he combined an entire 
sincerity and a truth of heart which were the 
real secrets of his power. He could, and did, say 
to men of all ranks—including that rank which 
absolute truth most seldom approaches—all 
he wished to convey to them, and all he thought 
of the matter in hand; but he said it with so 
light a touch, and so cordial an expression of 
good-will, that he conciliated even when he 
differed and condemned. His promptitude in 
mastering details, and his industry in making 
himself acquainted with them, were almost in- 
conceivable. Scarcely a dispatch arrived at 
or left the Forcign Office without his direct 
participation. His habits of work were such 
that he literally turned night into day; and 
often, after having been the life and centre of 
the gay and brilliant circle that clustered round 
him, he would retire at midnight to his library 
and his boxes, light a cigar, and spend all the 
hours till dawn in continuous labor, not unac- 
companied even then by her who shared through 
life all his confidence and his cares. 
Although Lord Clarendon aspired to no 
place in literature, and probably never composed 





eany thing with a view to publication, he was 
one of the most copious and facile writers of 
his time. His style was at once correct, forci- 
ble, and abundant. His dispatches are models 
of just reasoning and neat expression, and they 
were written by himself with inconceivable 
rapidity and readiness. But his private corre- 
spondence probably surpassed in amount his 
dispatches. To his colleague, the prime-min- 
ister, he wrote on the state of foreign affairs 
once, or even twice, every day. To most of 
the diplomatic agents of the government, who 
were also his personal friends, he was in the 
constant habit of addressing letters of so inti- 
mate and unformal a character that they may 
be said to have lived with him, though at a 
distance, on terms of confidential intercourse. 
He had no reserve from any one whom he liked 
and trusted; he desired his whole mind and 
intentions to be clearly known and understood. 
But, in addition to this semi-official corre- 
spondence, he lived in daily communication, 
by writing, with a vast number of persons 
abroad and at home. His pen flowed on with- 
out rest and without haste, and, down to the 
minutest incident of daily life, an appointment 
or a dinner engagement, nothing was ever left 
without a reply. 

In the midst of the most weighty cares 
and the most exciting occurrences, Lord Clar- 
endon had always time for a joke, a passing 
word of kindness, and, above all, for the most 
cordial and unbroken intercourse with those 
he loved. His children, his wife, were always 
about him. He lived in the midst of them. 
Their concerns and pleasures were his. No 
secrets existed in that charmed circle, which 
had grown up in mutual trust and regard: no 
interests which engaged his thoughts were 
strange to them. It would be hard to find two 
pictures of the domestic life of English states- 
men more striking than Lord Derby translating 
the “Iliad” in the drawing-room at Knowsley 
with all his family around him, or Lord Clar- 
endon at The Grove, who, when he was not 
the great and laborious statesman, was the 
friend 4nd playmate of his daughters. Hard 
work and frequent attacks of gout had not 
robbed either of these buoyant men of the ex- 
uberant spirits which forsook them not on the 
verge of the grave. 


The Rhine Valley. 


The valley of the Rhine, the river of war- 
riors and philosophers, according to an expres- 
sion of Victor Hugo, is of so much importance 
that its possession seems to insure the suprem- 
acy of the power to which it belongs. When 
Rome, no longer content with the empire of 
the Mediterranean, resolutely aspired to that 
of the world, she took the Rhine, and, when 
she lost it, she began to decline. It was by 
traversing the Rhine that the barbarians of 
Germany invaded the empire at the beginning 
of the fifth century. It was from the Rhine 
that the Franks descended to the conquest of 
Gaul, who were destined to unite with its in- 
habitants, and, by the mingling of the Celtic, 
Latin, and Germanic races, to form the basis 
of the French people. Clovis started from the 
Rhine, and Charlemagne made it the centre 
of his empire. The Rhine established the 
strength of the house of Lorraine and the 
greatness of Louis XIV., and decided the vic- 
tory of the French Revolution against the Eu- 
ropean coalition. The possession of its banks 
has given the house of Hohenzollern great ad- 
vantages over that of Ilapsburg, and secured 
for Prussia the supremacy in Germany. From 
the days of Julius Cesar, the most: illustrious 
captains of Europe have led their armies to or 
from the Rhine, and conquered or lost the fa- 
mous positions in its neighborhood. The Em- 





perors Frederick Barbarossa and Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, the palatine Frederick I., Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the Generals Kleber, Mar- 
ceau, Hoche, Dessaix, Moreau, Massena, 
and Napoleon I, became great and for- 
midable when in possession of its water- 
course. The limits of the states bordering on 
the Rhine naturally divide its banks into 
four parts : 

1. From its source to Basel, describing the 
grand arc of a circle, flowing past many im- 
portunt positions, guarded, however, by the 
neutrality of Switzerland. 

2. From Basel to Lauterburg, forming in its 
course the frontier between France and the 
Grand-duchy of Baden, containing on the 
French side the fortified town of Strasbourg, 
and on the German side the strong places of 
Rastadt and Kehl. Opposite Huningue, Bri 
sach, and Kehl, are three small plains, which 
have often been traversed by hostile armies. 

8. From Lauterburg to Mayence, the strong- 
est fortified city in Europe, and the key to the 
heart of Germany, including Khenish Bavaria 
and Rhenish Hesse, and the strong places of 
Phillippsburg, Landau, and Gemmersheim. 

. 4. From Mayence to the frontiers of Hol- 
land, below the mouth of the river Wesel, 
composing the Rhenish province of Pras- 
sia, and including the fortresses of Tréves, 
Mayence, Bengen, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, 
Neuss, Disseldorf, Daisburg, Ruhrort, and 
Wesel, the whole defending strategic positions 
of the utmost importance, and abounding with 
historical associations of the most stirring in- 
terest. 

The two most important fortresses, how- 
ever, are Mayence and Coblentz, the former 
being situated on the Rhine, at the point where 
the river Main falls into it, and the second 
where the rivers Moselle and Lahn form their 
junction. The three points of the Rhine, pre- 
senting the greatest facilities for the crossing 
of armies, are Bacharach, Neuwied, and the 
neighborhood of Disseldorf. 


“ Lothair.” 


An American clergyman, the Rev. Wilder 
Smith, who saw Disraeli in the House of Com- 
mons in 1867, describes him as “‘ a tall, slender, 
well-proportioned man, erect and graceful, 
with curling hair and aquiline nose, who seemed 
to look down upon the rest with a somewhat 
disdainful air of conscious superiority.’’ Mr. 
Smith thinks the critics have hardly done jus- 
tice to “ Lothair.”” He says: *‘ As an authen- 
tic picture of high life in England, it is worthy 
of a careful perusal. We have heard so much 
of the betting, horse-racing, dissolute British 
aristocracy, that it is well to have the other 
side presented, even though it be somewhat 
rose-colored. In these fascinating pages are 
thrown open to us the magnificent feudal cas- 
tles surrounded by vast parks full of game, 
the fashionable drawing-rooms of London 
adorned by the wealth and taste of genera- 
tions, Pall Mall, and St. James’s Square, and 
Rotten Row, with its troops of social cavalry. 
The fair matrons and charming daughters of 
the nobility are nowhere drawn with a more 
skilful hand. The young swells come in fora 
little friendly satire—St. Aldegonde, to whom 
every thing was a bore; Lord Montairy, who 
could smoke nothing but cigarettes for fear of 
his wife ; Mr. Brancepeth, famous for dinners; 
and the Duke of Brecon, who, like our own 
James Fisk, owned a theatre, and was re- 
nowned in horse-flesh. The picture is not a 
displeasing one. The main plot of the book 
turns on the unsuccessful efforts of the Jesuits 
to inveigle a young noble into the Church of 
Rome. It is rumored that, for this, the vol- 
ume is about to be placed in the ‘Index Ex- 
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purgatorius,’ and the Holy Office may well 
fear its influenee, for nowhere are the subtle 
arts of Jesuitism portrayed in so masterly a 
manner. At the same time, all the arguments 
of the Catholic party are ably presented. The 
cardinal, and Monsignore Catesby, and Fa- 
ther Coleman, are as finely drawn as any char- 
acters in the book. They are not vulgar priests. 
There is no fee-faw-fum of secret murder and 
imprisonment. Rome marshals her ablest and 
subtlest forces. The great conflict of the cen- 
turies is here seen eddying around an in- 
genuous, earnest youth, religiously disposed, 
of vast wealth and unequalled social position, 
for whom fashion, and elegance, and the pro- 
foundest dialectic skill, are contending on 
both sides. Lady St. Jerome and Miss Clare 
Arundel are enthusiastic Catholics, very won- 
derful for their combined religious fervor and 
exquisite social tact. Lady Corisande is an 
equally devoted member of the Church of 
England, and at length bears off the prize by 
the purity and depth of her character. It is, 
taken altogether, a most instructive exhibition 
of the play of high social forces devoted to re- 
ligious ends, and shows that the drawing-room 
may be as powerful as the pulpit in deciding 
the great questions of the soul. There are 
many other characters and scenes in ‘ Lothair,’ 
subordinate but equally interesting. The bril- 
liant rhodomontade of M. Phebus, with his 
amusing nonsense about Jesuitism and the 
Aryan races, the marvellous, but sumewhat 
mythical exploits of Theodora, the Fenian 
leaders, the Oxford professor spouting eloquent 
extemporaneous passages carefully prepared 
beforehand ; Mr. Putney Giles, the successful 
attorney ; Mr. Glyn, the parliamentary whip— 
make a continually-shifting panorama, which 
relieves all tedium, and keeps up the in- 
terest to the end. We are glad to say that 
there is not an offensive line or word in the 
volume. It is in this respect a refreshing con- 
trast to many recent issues, which concentrate 
their interest upon some real or supposed vio- 
lation of the seventh commandment. Let our 
female novel-writers read this work and bor- 
row a hint from it in this respect.’ 


Easter Island. 


In the middle of the vast Pacific Ocean, 
three thousand miles distant from the nearest 
continent, rises the mysterious Easter Island, 
abounding with the remains of remote an- 
tiquity, which greatly interested and perplexed 
@ party of savants who recently visited them. 
The island is about forty miles in circumfer- 
ence, barren, without trees, destitute of re- 
sources, inhabited by a few savages, who lead 
the most miserable existence imaginable. But 
upon this narrow strip of land, so barren and 
unproductive, the astonishéd eye of the ex- 
plorer beholds a forest of gigantic stone stat- 
ues, about the origin and meaning of which 
the race dwelling around them knows abso- 
Jutely nothing. The smallest of these statues 

_measure twenty feet in height, while many 
Measure thirty fect, and a few attain the in- 
credible dimensions of fifty feet. Some repose 
upon long platforms constructed in the cyclo- 
pean manner ; the greater portion of them wear 
crowns about six feet in height, formed of vol- 
canic tufa, which have evidently been placed 
upon these statues after their erection. The 
foreheads of the statues are retreating and the 
mouths prominent, which indications may prob- 
ably reveal the race who constructedthem. As 
regards the workmanship displayed upon them, 
it is rude and clumsy, although not destitute of 
character and expression. The questions con- 
cerning them, presented for solution, are, what 
do they represent? whose handiwork are they? 
and how came they there? There are no 





metals in Easter Island, nor even silex ; only a 
few hard species of stone are found capable of 
being fashioned into axes, with which perhaps 
those mysterious statues were hewn. The 
stone of which they are composed is found 
neither upon the island nor upon any of the 
surrounding islands; their number, dimen- 
sions, and character, forming a strange con- 
trast to the narrowness and poverty of the 
place whereon they are constructed. How 
cou!d this barren island have nourished a ruce 
of men capable of raising such monuments? 
where is this race? and what country do they 
still inhabit? In reply to these speculations, 
several scientific men of great authority hazard 
the opinion that the island in question is only 
one of the summits of the submerged continent 
which geological evidence proves at one time 
to have occupied the whole of that part of the 
Pacific which is now called Polynesia. Sev- 
eral also show grounds for believing that the 
statues in question present a Mexican physiog- 
nomy, and may have been the work of one of 
the kindred races of that people. Several of 
these monuments are now on their way to the 
British Museum, where, it is hoped, additional 
light will be thrown upon them. 


Gibbon in Love. 


Mr. Gibbon was at that really dramatic pas- 
sage of his life, in the middle of the year 1787, 
when he was completing his history, and on a 
certain night in June had written the last line 
of the last page of the great work. Great as 
it is, it seems now to be regarded more with 
respect and awe than affection; a feeling that 
Mr. Dickens has very happily expressed when 
he made Mr. Boffin choose it for the work with 
which he was to make his first acquaintance 
with literature. Very familiar is the descrip- 
tion of the almost solemn act performed in a 
pavilion at the end of his garden. Laying 
down his pen, he took several turns in the 
** acacia alley,”’ with a feeling of joy at getting 
back his liberty after this long and arduous 
servitude; but dashed with a certain melan- 
choly, as he thought, however lasting might 
be the reputation of the book, the days of the 
writer might be numbered. Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, who afterward became Duchess of Dev- 
onshire, arrived shortly after, and struck him, 
as she struck all, with the legance of her form 
and manner, her esprit, cleverness, and, above 
all, the nice @ propos of her compliments. She 
took « great interest in that dramatic comple- 
tion of the great history, and was one morning 
asked to breakfast to inspect the very scene. 
In the mean time Mr. Gibbon had interpreted 
her “‘ sweetness”? and elegance, and all the 
compliments, as so many proofs of the impres- 
sion he was making upon her heart. And it 
seemed this occasion would do excellently to 
bring on a dénowement, After breakfast was 
over, he brought her out to look at the famous 
acacia walk, and the view of lake and mountain 
which it commanded. She was enthusiastic in 
her delight, and expressed herself in all the rap- 
tures becoming admiration for scenery, when 
the historian affected to be suddenly jealous of 
the praise bestowed on such objects, and electri- 
fied her by an eloquent and passionate declara- 
tion, at the same time falling on his knees. The 
astonished lady could hardly understand at 
first ; then burst into a fit of laughter. The 
situation must have been ludicrous indeed; 
the unwieldy lover still pouring out his vows, 
and she remaining some paces off and trying 
to soothe him. At last he understood his mis- 
take, and then she bade him get up. But this 
was impossible; gout, enormous fat, and rheu- 
matism, utterly incapacitated him. The bril- 
liant lady, cruelly ignoring the romance of the 
situation, came to his aid and tried to raise 





him; but it was in vain; and it was deter- 
mined that she should go for assistance, and 
give out that Gibbon had fallen. She went, 
and two stout peasants of the place came up, 
raised him between them, and landed him in 
his familiar easy-chair. 


Drinking in “ Pickwick.” 

There are some intoxicated characters in 
most of Dickens’s novels; but ** Pickwick” 
absolutely reeks with alcohol. Everybody gets 
drunk. The first club-night described is an 
orgie. The famous duel at Rochester arises 
from a violent debauch. Mr. Pickwick, his 
chib-friends, Mr. Wardle, Mr. Stiggins, Mr. 
John Smauker and his fellow-flunkies, the 
stuge-coachmen who rally round the elder Mr. 
Weller—are all represented at various times in 
a state of more or less violent or stupid intoxi- 
cation. Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ben Allen 
are in a chronic state of delirium tremens, and 
all their associates of the medical-student class 
get as drunk as they. The two ghost-stories 
in the book are both connected with inebriety. 
Sam Weller and his father drink deeply, but 
are only saved from making themselves ridic- 
ulous through the superior hardness of their 
heads. The Reverend Mr. Stiggins represents 
only so much detestable hypocrisy floating 
about in so much pineapple-rum-and-water 
Mr. Job Trotter is in a continual stute of 
vinous thirst. As for Mr. Pickwick, there is 
no end to his bibbing; and, when he is tired 
while wandering about the city with Sam, he 
steps into the nearest public-house—in the 
middle of the day—and orders a glass of 
brandy-and-water hot. If an attorney’s clerk 
be wanted, he is fetched from the Magpie and 
Stump. If an affidavit has to be filed, the 
document cannot be executed without all the 
parties to it “liquoring-up;” and, if a party 
of gentlemen sit down to a“ bottle or two” of 
wine at a coffee-house, the “* bottle ortwo ” re- 
solve themselves into a “* bottle or six.”” It is 
extremely noticeable also that not the slightest 
disgrace seems to attach to any body for getting 
tipsy. In these days, a gentleman who takes 
too much wine—say at a Temple “‘ call-party” 
or on the Derby-day—is more or less ashamed 
of himself the next morning; but, when Mr. 
Pickwick, becoming intoxicated at a picnic, is 
found in a state of insensibility by Captain 
Boldwig and his gardener, and is put into a 
wheelbarrow and trundled to the village- 
pound, where he recovers consciousness under 
the stimulus of rotten eggs and cabbage-stumps 
flung at him by the mob, he is only amicably 
“* chaffed”’ by his friends, and not the slight- 
est shame appears to be felt by any party to 
the transaction. Thus also the madeap frolics 
of Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Allen in the post- 
chaise during their journey from Bristol to 
Birmingham—frolics which in our times would 
call for the interference of the police, and in- 
spire the writers of sensational leaders in the 
penny papers to tremendous outbursts of vir- 
tuous indignation—are looked upon in “ Pick- 
wick” as thoroughly every-day occurrences ; 
and equally as a matter of course does the 
author take the drunken episodes of the Eat- 
answill election. 


Gold and Silver. 


In the days of Abraham the relative value 
of gold and silver was one to eight. In the 
year 1000 before the Christian eara it was one 
to twelve ; in 500 one to thirteen. In the year 
1 of the Christian era it was one to nine; in 
500 one to eighteen ; in 1100 one to eight; in 
1400 one to eleven; in 1613 one to fourteen 
and a half. The last proportion, with slight 
variations, has been preserved down to the 
present time. 
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Varieties. 


R. SPURGEON, the London popular 
preacher, said lntely, in the course of 2 
speech on the war: “It makes me sick at heart 
to find out the great seers have been telling us 
we are getting near the millennium. It seems 
to me they are something like the Irishman 
who could not foresee backward. I wish these 
kings of the earth would sometimes do their 
own fighting, instead of getting their soldiers 
to fight for them. It would not be a bad idea 
if Napoleou and the King of Prussia would 
come over to England and fight it out. I am 
quite sure the police would wink at the matter, 
and, for my own part, I would be quite willing 
to hold their conts, and I would cheer each one 
on, and say, ‘Hit him hard; 1 think he de- 
serves it!’”’ 


Another of the old Scottish pioneers of 
Western Canada died last month, in his eigh- 
tieth year—Duncan McNab, who em'grated 
from Argyllshire in 1814, He was familiarly 
known among his friends as the “chief,” or 
“The McNab.” Sir Allan MacNab, Bart., 
who died in 1862, and who claimed to be the 
head of the clan, calling on a New-Yeuar’s 
Duy on Sir Edmund Head, then Governor- 
General of Canada, in taking a pen to register 
his name in a book kept at the Government 
House for that purpose, found the name of 
“The McNab,” being the signature of the old 
gentle:uan just deceased, and, unwilling to 
acknowledge the superiority of his claims by 
writing Sir Allan MacNab, signed himself, 
“The Other McNab.” 


Aman in Wisconsin has made a remarkable 
exhibition of ingenious work. From a piece 
of pine-board, twenty-two inches long, four 
inches wide, and seven-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, he has whittled seven pairs of den- 
tists’ forceps, three pairs of pliers, six pairs 
of blacksmiths’ tongs, one pair of horseshoe- 
pincers, one twisted-link chain with swivel 
ono straight-link chain, a horse in a stall, and 
two balls in a box—in all forty-seven distinct 
joints, all of which are connected and play 
with the utmost freedom. When closed up, 
this singular piece of work is the size of the 
board above described; but, when open, or 
spread out for exhibition, it covers a space 
about two feet square. He was occupied on 
the work six weeks. 


“The present Lord Brougham made his 
maiden speech in the House of Lords on Fri- 
day night, July Ist. Judging from this tirst 
appearance, there is little reason to fear that 
his lordship will ever ‘ rive his father’s bon- 
net.’’’ We find the above in one of our usu- 
ally well-informed city exchanges, which 
ought te know that Harry Brougham had no 
son, and that the gentleman who succeeded to 
his title und property was a younger brother. 


The freedom of the city of London was pre- 
sented to M. de Lesseps in a box of Egyptian 
design, constructed of fine gold, enriched with 
enamel and wreaths of laurel. It is sur- 
mounted by the city arms, and supported b 
six lions’-vlaws, upon each of which is a col- 
umn bearing a xphinx’s-head. M. de Lesseps 
said, on receiving it, that he was the first 
Frenchman on whom this honor had been con- 
ferred. 


The following is a succinct but spirited 
account o* the history of the Kilkenny cats : 
“ There onst was two cats in Kilkenny, 
And aich taought there was one cat too many ; 
to they qnarrelled and fit, 
And they gouged and they bit, 
Till, excenting their nails 
And the tipe of their tails, 
Instead of two cats, there wasn’t any.” 


At Zurich, the question of admitting female 
students to a share of the highest scientific edu- 
cation, and of university diplomas, seems likely 
to be practically sabved. At present, fourteen 
ladies attend the lectures of the faculty of med- 
icine concurrently with the mate students ; and 
last year two ladies, one Russian and the other 
English, passed their examination for the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. 


The A and Navy Journal states, *‘ posi- 
tively and from personal knowledge,” that 
early in our war, when prices were depressed, 
an agent of Louis Napoleon came to New 





York, and made large purchases of real extate 
in Third Avenue and other parts of the city. 


Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, in a letter to the 
Tablet (Roman Catholic organ), sees in the dis- 
asters which have overtaken the French arms 
“the proof that Heaven is on the side of Ilis 
vicar on earth, and sooner or later avenges 
every insult offered him by a professedly Cath- 
olic sovereign.” 


In all the cities of Europe, saving those of 
Denmark and Sweden, if you buy any thing on 
the street or in the market, the dealers have 
three prices: the highest for Americans, the 
next for the English, and the lowest for their 
own people. i 


So overwhelming is the desire to enlist in 
Prussia, that some women have been discov- 
ered at Stettin dressed in male attire, in order 
to pass muster, At one station in Berlin, over 
one hundred women have thus far presented 
themselves. 


John Smith fell in love with a maid ; 

Each night ’neath the window he stood, 
And there, with his soft serenade, 

He awakened the whole neighborhood. 
But vainly he tried to arouse 

Her from sleep with his strains so bewitch- 


ing 5 
While he played in front of the house, 
Ske slept in the little back kitchen. 


The Official Gazette of Sweden contains a 
government notice to the effect that hencefor- 
ward wemen in that kingdom will be allowed 
to practixe and study medicine on the same 
footing as men. 


An article on Hawthorne, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, says, tu illustrate his shyness, that 
“at breakfist he could not lay a piece of butter 
upon a lady’s plate without a little trembling 
of the hand.” 


Father Il yacinthe has written a letter to the 
French papers, in which he denies that the 
Council, which professes to have imposed the 
‘+ pretended dogma” of the infallibility of the 
pope, was in any sense ecumenical. 


An Irish magistrate, censuring some boys 
for loitering in the street, argued: “If every- 
body were to stand in the street, how could 
anybody get by?” 

Carpenters and masons get fifty-four cents 
a day in the cities of Sweden; but fifty cents 
will buy more in Sweden than five times that 
sum would in this country. 


A contemporary says that “it is pleasant 
for lovers to sit on the porch these evenings 
and be happy in the thought that their blood 
is commingling in the same mosquito.”’ 


A correspondent says the people who spend 
the most money at the watering-places are the 
old men with young wives. 

Electrophotomicography means the art of 


photographing objects as magnified by the 
microscope, by the help of electrical light. 


The custom of wearing wedding-rings ap- 
pears to have taken its rise among the Ro- 
mans. ‘+ 


In California, August 2d, the thermometer 
was one hundred and ten degrees in the 
shade. 


It is a fact that a statue diminishes in size 
when exposed to a shower of rain ; it instantly 
becomes a statue-wet. 


In Indiana, a man had a fainting-fit while 
being married recently, and died during the 
ceremony. 


The late Earl of Clarendon, it is said 
worked all night, and slept the greater part of 
the day. 

The census-taker hus discovered in Michi- 
gan a young lady named Luna Aurora Bore- 
alis, 

It is estimated that the whole number of 
codfish caught annually off Newfoundland is 
one hundred and forty million. 

The latest Western eo, el is that 
a man in Ohio wears a pet black-snake for a 
cravat. 








New York has about eighteen thousand 
French inhabitants. 

Iowa plants a forest of five million trees 
every year. 

Miss Merrill is Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Northwestern Christian University. 

- The price of California wine has gone up. 

Wine always had an elevating tendency. 





Che Museum. 


7 Liassic Geological Period affords our 

next subject for ideal illustration. The 
Liassic is a subdivision of the Jurassic Period. 
Up to this time the earth has cooled progres- 
sively, the rains have lost their continuity and 
abundance, and the pressure of the atmosphere 
has sensibly diminished. These circumstances 
favor the appearance and multiplication of 
various species of animals, and also of plants. 
While the shores and seas of the period were 
filled with beings of strange and terrible form, 
the land had its peculiar vegetation. The 
trees and shrubs of the period are the elegant 
Pterophyllum, which appear in the extreme 
left of the engraving, and the zamites, which 
are recognizable by their thick and low trunk 
and fan-like tuft of foliage. The zamites seem 
to be forerunners of the pulms, which will make 
their appearance in the following epoch; they 
were trees of elegant appearance, closely re- 
sembling the existing zamias, which are trees 
of tropical America, and especially of the West- 
India islands ; they were so numerous in spe- 
cies and in individuals that they seem to have 
formed, of themselves alone, one-half of the 
forests during the period which engages our 
attention. The number of their fossilized spe- 
cies exceeds that of the living species. The 
trunk of the zamites, simple and covered with 
scars left by the old leaves, supports a thick 
crown of leaves more than six feet in length, 
disposed in a fun-like shape, parting from a 
common centre. The Pterophyllum formed 
great trees, of considerable elevation, and 
covered with large pinnated leaves from top to 
bottom. Their leaves, thin and membranous, 
were furnished with leaflets truncated at the 
summit and traversed by fine nervures, not 
convergent, but abutting on the terminal trun- 
cated edge. The large horsctuil, or Zguisetum, 
of the epoch mingles with the great tree-ferns 
and the cypress, a conifer allied to our own 
age. 

Among the animals was the pterodactyle 
(from two Greek words meaning wing and fin- 
ger), one of which may be seen depicted in the 
illustration, in repose, and the other darting at 
a winged insect. This creature, which in the 
engraving is exaggerated as to size, is described 
as having been half-vampire, half-woodcock, 
with crocodile’s teeth along its tapering bill, 
and scale-armor over its lizard-like body. This 
strange structure gave rise to great differences 
of opinion among the earlier naturalists. One 
supposed it to be a bird, another a bat, and 
another a flying reptile, until Cuvier proved 
from its organization that it was asaurian. The 
long rows of teeth which armed the jaw, the 
form and small number of its vertebre, the 
narrowness of the sides, the shape of the pel- 
vis, separate the pterodactyli from the birds. 
A brief comparison of the structure of the 
head and wings of the bats with the corre- 
sponding parts in the pterodactyle, equally 
distinguishes the latter from the bats, or flying 
mammals, Its jaw, provided with conical 
teeth analogous to those of the saurians, its 
narrow sides, the form of the pelvis, the num- 
bers and proportions of the bones of its fingers, 





closely resemble the reptiles. The pterodac- 
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tyle was, then, a reptile provided with wings 
resembling those of bats, and formed, as with 
that mammal, by a membrane which connected 
the body with the excessively-elongated pha- 
langes of the last of the five fingers, which 
thus become expanders to the membranous 
wing. It was an animal of small size, not ex- 
ceeding ten or twelve inches in length. Its head 
was enormously disproportioned to the rest of 








the body. It probably could not fly ; the mem- 
branous appendage which connected its long 
finger with its body was rather a parachute 
than awing. It served to moderate the ve- 
locity of its descent when it dropped on its 
prey from a height. Essentially a climber, it 
could only raise itself by climbing up tall trees 
or rocks, after the manner of lizards, and throw 





branches, making use of its parachute to break 
the fall. Its ordinary: position was upon its 
two hind-feet. It held itself firmly. upright, 
with folded wings, and walked on its two bind- 
feet. Habitually it perched on trees; it could 
climb along rocks and cliffs, with the assistance 
of its claws and fect; it is even probable, Dr. 
Buckland thought, that it had the power of 








itself thence to the ground, or upon the lower | swimming and diving, so common to reptiles. 





illustrations of Geology.—ideal Landscape of the Liassic Period. 
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